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SCIENCE, DEMOCRACY 
AND INEQUALITY’ 


WE can not reconcile our conceptions of 
law and order with the violent transforma- 
tions and disarrangements which our civili- 
zation has been undergoing. We therefore 
ascribe the disturbances to evil spirits. The 
chief of these destructive gods or demons 
have been democracy and science. For two 
hundred years or more, science and democ- 
racy have been upsetting civilization and 
rearranging the pieces—and then disar- 
ranging them again. 

Science and democracy have this in com- 
mon: both seek universal principles in life. 
Like certain evangelical religious move- 
ments of earlier times, both attempt to re- 
place the contradictory and _ conflicting 
tribal gods and demons with more compre- 
hensive, more inclusive, over-all Powers. 


I 


Democracy is an attempt to universalize 
the good life, whatever that is. Ordinary 
folks know very well what they do not like. 
In general, however, they are not so clear 
as to what they do like. They discover 
what is good by observing the preferences 
of those who ean do as they like. 

Democracy says, in effect, whatever is 
good for those in the front row is good for 
everybody. Abundance, for example; or 
suitable nutrition and housing. If these 
are good for people who have a choice, then 

1 Based on an address to the General Science Sec- 


tion of the New Jersey Science Teachers Associa- 
tion, Princeton, March 15, 1941. 


By 
BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


NEW YORK CITY 


they must be good for ordinary folks. If 
schooling is good for the children of the 
well-to-do, then it must be good for every- 
body’s children—if they can get it. If 
leisure is good, then we all want it. Eeo- 
nomic security, aecess to culture and the 
chance to voice one’s convictions are con- 
sidered good for lords and dukes, for mer- 
chants and bankers; then any and each of 
these must be good also for laborers and 
farmers, for heretics and priests, for tax- 
payers and teachers. Democracy is thus a 
movement to erase irrelevant discrimina- 
tions between man and man, or between 
man and woman. Eventually it implies an 
equal footing in transactions between na- 
tion and nation, between race and race. 
The American Revolution and the French 
Revolution are remembered chiefly as vio- 
lent attempts of people to liberate them- 
selves from the controls and dominations 
of political and economic overlords and 
landlords. These revolutions came to mean 
also a rejection of traditional authorities 
in general, not merely the particular au- 
thorities that precipitated the 
Both the French ‘‘Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity’’ and the American formula, ‘‘ Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness,’’ 
emphasized the common human demands 


trouble. 


for decent treatment and decent opportuni- 
ties—for everybody. 

If man is to be free, it was argued, then 
he must be free not only to mind his own 
business without undue interference from 
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the king and his agents: he must be free also 


to attend the church of his choice or to 
stay away from all churches; he must be 
free to think about all affairs, public and 
private, and he must be free to say what 
he thinks, whether about temporal rulers 
or divine. Such freedoms do of course 
open the door to heresy, to blasphemy, to 
But 


if there is any merit in freedom, we can 


dangerous thoughts, to foolish speech. 


have it only along with these dangers and 
defects. 

The ‘‘democratie’’ organization of polit- 
ical affairs, in the United States of America 
and in France, emphasized freedom and 
equality. And equality has to be stressed, 
for there is no sense in expecting masses 
of people to fight for the privileged, the 
or for the freedom of their mas- 


But with the equal 


superior 
ters to exploit them. 
freedom for all to think and to speak came 
the perverse notion that ‘fone opinion is as 
good as another.’’ From the equal freedom 
to engage in all sorts of economic enterprise 
came the monstrous glorification of ‘‘busi- 
ness’’ as a sacred cow to be protected and 
fattened even when she exhausts the pas- 
tures without yielding any milk at all. 
Krom the political expedient of making 
common through the ballot 
emerged the absurd notion that a majority 


decisions 


vote automatically attests the ‘‘truth.’’ 


II 


Science, like democracy, is also an at- 
At first 
men of divergent views dispute to affirm 


tempt to find what is universal. 


their own faith or to expose the folly of 
Later, they dispute and 
argue in the hope of finding the essential 


their adversaries. 


truth in diverging views and interpreta- 
tions. Modern science has come to search 
for a universal method of arriving at truth 
that will endure above and beyond sects or 


parties. We seek a means of resolving all 


controversies and hope to bring to the sur- 
face rock-bottom principles for the under- 
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standing of the world and of its most im- 
portant inhabitant. We shall no doubt con- 
tinue endlessly to differ as to taste, but we 
need not forever quarrel about ascertain- 
able facts and working hypotheses. Yet in 
the name of science, as well as in the name 
of democracy, we sometimes say foolish 
things—like ‘‘The law that governs’’ or 
‘*All we need are the facts’’ and so on. 
Generally speaking, however, science has 
furnished us very useful and widely usable 
universals. 
Ill 

It is no accident that science and democ- 
racy have attained such great prominence 
in our time. Neither is of course altogether 
new in the world. There were democratic 
groups and democratic ideals in the harsh 
ages of slavery and tribal conflict. And 
there were clear-headed scientific thinkers 
in ancient times that we frequently look 
down upon as antiquated times. The court 
of every potentate had its scientists, as it 
had its clowns and magicians and trick- 
sters. Archimedes enlisted in the service 
of the tyrant—or dictator as we should call 
him to-day—of Syracuse. Galileo and 
Bacon and Newton were unconcerned with 
democracy. 

Benjamin Thompson, the Tory chemist, 
left for Europe when the American Revo- 
lution started. Like a modern public-rela- 
tions counsel, he helped feudal dukes in 
keeping the poor submissive and quiet, if 
not content; and so beeame Lord Rumford. 
Mendeljeff and Pavlov operated under the 
Czars. Indeed, some of our supercilious 
friends constantly remind us that when the 
French Revolution guillotined Lavoisier 
it merely put into effect the ‘‘democratic’’ 
principle that ‘‘the Republic has no need 
of savants.’’ They forget to tell us, how- 
ever, that this rare man of genius not only 
had devoted his talents to the Bourbons, 
but had incurred bitter personal enmities 
in his réle as ‘‘Farmer-General’’—that is 
as the head of the private-profit tax-gath- 
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ering corporation of those quaint times, a 
royal and ‘‘authorized’’ racket, but the 
greatest of rackets nevertheless. 

Democracy and science emerge together 
significantly to-day because in a sense each 
can attain fulfillment only in the presence 
of, and in interaction with, the other. Both 
have attained conspicuous power to-day, 
and both are threatened by the same re- 
surgence of absolutism and unreason. 

Seience is impossible unless thought is 
free. But thought must be equally free for 
all. That is, we can not say that certain 
classes are free to think but not others— 
males, for example, but not females; 
straight-haired but not curly-haired; citi- 
zens but not aliens; taxpayers but not re- 
liefers. The freedom and equality which 
scienee finds necessary and which democ- 
racy makes possible concern the right of 
all—every single one of us—to think and 
to speak as he likes. That includes the 
right or the freedom of each individual to 
think and to speak foolishly—to be as fool- 
ish or as wise as the fates let him. 


IV 


This democracy then, which is so essen- 
tial for science, insists upon equality. It 
would be a mistake, however, to ascribe 
equality either to the personalities our flag 
shelters in its folds, or to the thoughts that 
these individuals utter. To be quite dog- 
matie and unequivoeal, people are not 


equal. Nor is one opinion as ‘‘good’’ as 
another. The need to discriminate among 


ideas has long been recognized, and has 
been one of the chief sources of mankind’s 
headaches. 

Science itself claims as one of its major 
virtues its ability to make just the needed 
discriminations—without bias as to the 
sources. An idea or hypothesis must stand 
or fall on its merits whether it comes from 
a slave or a plantation-owner, from a yel- 
low man or a black, from a bishop or an 
atheist. Science itself has arisen, histori- 
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eally, from this very need of choosing 
among multitudes of conflicting and con- 
tradictory beliefs and interpretations. And 
it continues precisely because there are 
different kinds of people with different 
kinds of ideas. 

While science has developed fairly de- 
pendable techniques for discriminating 
among ideas, we can not claim that either 
democracy or any other form of polity 
helps us effectively to discriminate among 
For we do reeognize individual 


Not only is each individual 


persons. 
differences. 
altogether distinct from all others, but all 
our vital concerns are with the physical 
and spiritual well-being of particular per- 
sons. Democracy need not insist that all 
men are in any sense ‘‘equal’’. in quality 
or capacity or merits. It insists only that 
all men have equal protection of the law 
against abuse or exploitation, equal oppor- 
tunity to cultivate their capacities and to 
share in the common life according to their 
capacities. 

We have found it convenient to apply 
regimentation in our industry, in adminis- 
tration, in the management of schools and 
of journalism and commercialized recrea- 
tion. But we must not overlook the fact 
that the person is in’every essential differ- 
ent from others. We have to recognize and 
accept individual differences—the fact of 
inequality. We must recognize that neither 
science nor democracy would be possible— 
in fact or in theory—if all individuals were 
in reality ‘‘equal’’ in all important details. 

As to science, it can not arise where there 
is uniformity of ‘‘belief’’ or assumption 
or interpretation of experience. <A tribe 
may live for generations on the basis of 
traditional for- 
Such a 


traditional customs and 
mulas for rationalizing conduct. 
culture would perhaps slowly change in 
time without the foreign 
thoughts and practices; but it would de- 
velop nothing comparable to what we to- 
For, like horse-racing, 


intrusion of 


day call ‘‘science.”’ 
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science depends upon acknowledged differ- 
ences of opinion. It involves of course 
but differ- 


In modern times, sci- 


other ingredients, individual 
ences are essential. 
ence has exploited individual differences 
to so great an extent that the process is 


creating entirely new problems. 
V 


the division of 


labor that has become so characteristic of 


Consider specifically 
modern science and technology, and of the 
our organized 
education. It that Helm- 
holtz was the last scholar who could hope 


corresponding features of 
has been said 
to be familiar with contemporary science 

and he died less than fifty years ago 
(1894). 
three or six or 


Scientists to-day are specialists 
times removed from 


Specialization has 


ten 
“*seience’’ in general. 
gone from the natural sciences to the phys- 
ical, let us say. Chemists are separated 
from physicists, organic chemists from in- 
organic chemists and so on. Finally, we 
have specialists in the variation of elee- 
trical resistance in steel alloys containing 
from one to five ten thousandths of one per 
cent. molybdenum. If you are interested 
in electrical resistance of steel alloys econ- 
taining six or more ten thousandths of one 
per cent. you have to go to somebody else. 

All this means that the tremendous ad- 
vances of science were possible because 
folks differ. 
indoor, small-musele work to large-muscle 


Some prefer outdoor work to 


work, visual imaginings to auditory, alge- 
Such individ- 
ual differences in capacity and preference 


bra to multiplication tables. 


make division of labor possible in the first 
place, and eventually profitable. The indi- 
vidual scientist, especially if he thinks of 
himself as a ‘‘pure’’ scientist, frequently 


insists that his achievements are not only 


unique, but also isolated, quite unrelated 
to the past or to the understandings and 
But to those who 
look upon research and technology with 


activities of other men. 
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some detachment, it is increasingly obvious 
that the making of science is of necessity a 
social process. 

We may still consider the individual 
unique, but we can no longer acknowledge 
that his performanece—in this case earry- 
ing on research, arriving at usable conelu- 
sions—is altogether apart from the think- 
ing of his predecessors or his contempora- 
ries. His thought and his quest must in- 
deed be free; but they can not be unre- 
lated, unconditioned. Our clearest think- 
ers have of course known all this. How 
often has one such told us, ‘‘I ean see 
farther than some of my fellows because I 
am standing on the shoulders of others.”’ 
The selection and training of scientists, 
their segregation and subvention, their 
mutual stimulation and criticism, their con- 
tinued moral as well as financial support 
are all in every sense social. And, inecreas- 
ingly, systematic and organized pursuit of 
science rests upon the acceptance of indi- 
vidual differences in a democratice setting. 

VI 

When the National Science Advisory 
Committee was formed at the time of the 
first World War, many scientists expressed 
misgivings. They feared that they might 
be forcibly pulled out of their laboratories 
where they had been free to pursue their 
‘‘own’’ problems, and assigned to work on 
urgent national problems. This does not 
mean that they were unpatriotic or unco- 
operative. It means that their generation 
had learned to think of scientific research 
as the work of untrammeled and irrespon- 
sible genius. They thought of themselves 
as ‘‘free’’ not only to pursue inquiries 
without prejudice as to the outcomes, but 
also to select problems without reference 
to the interests of others. They thought of 
their work as beyond business or polities, 
as something to carry on ‘‘for its own sake’’ 
unhindered and undirected by others. 
How can a man be a scientist when other 
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people tell him what to think about? When 
others formulate in advance the results to 
be attained? When he has to report for 
work like a mechanic or stenographer? 
Increasingly, however, scientists find them- 
selves in the position of trained technicians, 
hired to solve other people’s problems, and 
for purposes far removed from the enthu- 
siasms that inspired them while learning 
their craft. 

The feeling of the individual scientist 
that he is unique is quite warranted. But 
his unele, who happens to be a shoe mer- 
chant and never even graduated from high 
school, is also unique—as is the laboratory 
helper, or the fellow at the gasoline station, 
or the organism behind that impersonal 
There is no warrant 





voice with the smile. 
for the assumption that one has an inalien- 
able right to be a scientist and to carry on 
research without regard to what others are 
doing. You ean be a scientist and benefit 
from a democratic civilization because of 
human inequalities. If we could all be 
scientists, there would be no point in talk- 
ing about it. But there is inequality. Not 
everybody ean be a scientist. Not every- 
body ean be a hod-earrier. If we were all 
scientists we should soon starve to death. 
If we were all hod-earriers, we should 
freeze, for there would be nobody to lay the 
bricks. 

Neither science nor democracy 
sure people any kind of ‘‘equality.’’ They 
ean at best offer all equal opportunity to 
exercise ‘‘freedom’’ according to individ- 
ual choice—that is, individual differences. 
But, by the same token, science and democ- 
racy restrict each individual’s freedoms by 
the needs and desires and impulses of all 
the others. Thus in science, this equal op- 
portunity appears in the need on the one 
hand to submit our ideas to the criticism 
of others—whether intelligent or stupid, 
whether honest or tricky—and on the other 
hand to listen to what others have to say— 
to be ‘‘open-minded’”’ as we like to eall it. 


7an as- 
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Democracy similarly allows us to pro- 
mulgate whatever we wish, whether new 
gospels or new gadgets, news or rumors, 
The 


difficulty comes from having assumed that 


truth or falsehood, wool or shoddy. 


the ‘‘equal right’’ to cultivate capacities, 
or express personality, or manifest talents 
includes the right to exercise powers which 
The 


‘‘equal right’? of a Napoleon and other 


in effect abuse and exploit others. 


corporals, the equal right of a powerful 
pugilist and a mild little man to settle dif- 
ferences by direct means, the equal right of 
the employer and the job-seeker to bargain 
man to man, and so on, are not essential to 
the maintenance of democracy. 
VII 

Amid conflicting doctrines and convie- 
tions, rebellious thinking and irreverent 
questioning led eventually to what we call 
scienee. In the social and economie con- 
flicts through the centuries, revolts against 
domination and repression led to the af- 
firmation of human rights as ‘‘democratie’ 
principles. But the ‘‘freedom’’ which 
men affirmed has been of many different 
kinds. It has meant, for example, free- 
dom from all restraint in gratifying those 
organie desires whith the French eall 
‘‘love.’’ Or it has meant the ‘‘right’’ to 
buy and sell slaves, or to conduct business 
for profit. Freedom to ‘‘believe’’—which 
means of course primarily religious free- 
dom—may in our kind of civilization bring 
into one area all sorts of attitudes and praec- 


’ 


tices that have in themselves nothing es- 
sential to do with religion. For example, 
the freedom to defy smallpox without vac- 
cination, because we ‘‘do not believe in 
germs’’; or the freedom to have as many 
wives as one can afford; or the freedom to 
disbelieve in heredity or taxes. 

For intellectuals who are not over-sexed, 
or overly interested in profits, freedom 
has meant the right to pursue their prob- 
lems without responsibility for the out- 
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come. We must sometimes wonder, how- 
ever, whether our efforts to be objective— 
uninfluenced by race, color, sex, previous 
condition of servitude or present identifica- 
tion with social and economic groupings— 
The ob- 


Pavlov’s experiments in the 


have not resulted in self-delusion. 
jectivity of 
conditioning of primitive impulses gave us 
years ago a behavioristie psychology. In 
the hands of some of its exponents; this be- 
came an elaborate technique for making 
people buy what they did not want or need. 
As scientists and as educators, we may not 
accept the behaviorist psychology; yet we 
accept this use of psychology without pro- 
test, as in the nature of science and in the 
nature of man. In Russia, the same scien- 
tifie procedures and speculations lead to a 
use of psychology for replacing traditional 
practices and attitudes with others more in 
accord with the purposes of the new Soviet 
state. This we affect to disparage because 
it places the power which emerges from 
scientific research in the hands of the state 

of the dictators, of those who presume to 
determine publie policy and the fate of 
individuals. 

In one case, science is applied to modi- 
fying people’s customs and attitudes in 
response to commercial advertising for the 
profit of a few at the expense of the many. 
In the other case, science is used to make 
Russians replace traditional ceremonials 
and superstitious beliefs and fears with a 
reliance upon cooperation for the common 


weal and a determination to transform 
their own world. But neither ‘‘scienee’’ 
nor ‘‘demoeracy’’ ean tolerate .a dictator- 
ship, whether of economic power or of 


political power, just as neither can tolerate 
authority of any kind as final and absolute. 

As teachers of science, we are especially 
privileged, for we are in effect subsidized 
to spend a large part of our working time 
The freedom to 
conduct our teaching virtually as we our- 


doing what we like to do. 


selves decide is possible only in a demo- 
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cratic order. But whatever we may be 
hired to do specifically in any particular 
school or community, our privileges entail 
the responsibility of protecting and ad- 
vancing this democratic order, which in 
turn rests upon the basic fact of human in- 
equalities. We must, therefore, first of all 
oppose the standardizations of mass educa- 
tion. And it is not enough to use ‘‘scien- 
tific techniques’’ for grading pupiis into 
so-called homogeneous groups, for these 
merely refine our classifications but in no 
way help to liberate individuals. 

As scientists we know well enough that 
our special skills and masteries are not 
private preserves to do with as we like: 
we are cutodians of a precious social heri- 
tage. As men and women we have to hire 
ourselves out for a living, but we must 
ruard against letting those who hire us as 
technicians control us as persons or as citi- 
zens—or as thinkers. And as teachers we 
must avoid the same trap. We have obli- 
gations toward those who do hire us; but 
we have also obligations to the democracy 
that embraces all of us, including those we 
seek to guide and teach. We have to op- 
pose all efforts to standardize group rela- 
tionships on the basis of older feudal or 
class societies. 

How can traditional conceptions of law 
and order be reconciled with what is hap- 
pening to the world? Authoritarian tra- 
ditions can not be reconciled with science 
and democracy. The former recognize 
only one kind of inequality: the leaders 
and the followers. Science and democracy 
accept infinite variation among individ- 
uals, endless variation in time. They as- 
sume that each may be to some extent or in 
some area a leader and at the same time 
follow a multitude of leads. Science and 
democracy do indeed threaten all the old 
orders, all the established orthodoxies, all 
the closed and final systems of living. But 
there can no longer be an order directed by 
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authority, for we have already taught too 
many people to read, or to hear the radio, 
or to watch the movies: they are every- 
where learning what others elsewhere have 
done and thought. Already too many have 
tasted of freedom. Too many want to be 
themselves in some joint human enterprise, 
not merely instruments directed by the 
high and mighty. 

If the accumulations of the world’s many 
civilizations are not to be utterly destroyed, 
if science and whatever merit democracy 


CIVIL LIBERTIES IN 
WARTIME 


ContTroL of public opinion during war- 
time will become as on previous occasions 
a hotly debated question in the months that 
are to follow. There will be those who will 
contend that the Bill of Rights does not 
apply in wartime—that freedom of press, 
of speech, of assemblage must not only be 
curtailed but perhaps even abolished for 
the duration. Still others will hold that the 
First Amendment gives unlimited privilege 
to individuals and that speech—any and all 
—must be allowed as a right guaranteed by 
the Constitution. There seems to be need, 
therefore, to reexamine this problem in 
terms of past experience with the view to 
finding some formula that will protect in- 
dividual liberties but at the same time will 
not jeopardize the national interest. To 
focus this problem more sharply a number 
of concepts are listed below, reinforced by 
statements of prominent jurists, statesmen 
and writers, that may shed some light on 
this basie issue of civil liberties in time of 
war. 

Even in wartime the preservation of civil 
liberties is a fundamental democratie right. 

This department throughout the war has pro- 


ceeded upon the general principle that the consti- 
tutional rights of free speech, free assembly and 
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may have are to continue at all, teachers 
of science will have to show a whole genera- 
tion how thinking can be orderly and ere- 
ative without depending upon authorities 
and absolutes. We must ourselves learn to 
think of an open system of life and adjust- 
ment, subject to constant change, constant 
constant 
For only in such an open system are essen- 
that 
is, equal opportunities for the millions of 


rearrangement, reinterpretation. 


tial freedoms possible for all people 


unequals. 


By 
J. M. KLOTSCHE 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, MILWAU- 
KEE, WISCONSIN 


petition exist in wartime as in peace time, and 
that the right of discussion of governmental policy 
and the right of political agitation are most funda 
mental rights in a democracy—Report of the At 
torney General of the United States (1918). 

The Constitution of the United States is a law 
for rulers and people, equally in war and in peace, 
shield of 
classes of men, at all times and under all cireum- 


and covers with the its protection all 


stances. No doctrine involving more pernicious 
consequences was ever invented by the wit of man 
than that any of its provisions can be suspended 
during any of the great -exigencies of government. 
Such a doctrine leads directly to anarchy and des 
potism.—Ex Parte Milligan (1863). 


The men who insisted the ineor- 
poration of the Bill of Rights into the Con- 


stitution had just passed through one emer- 


upon 


gency and realized that there would be 


others ahead. 


They knew—the history of the world told them 
the nation they were founding, be its existence short 
or long, would be involved in war; how often or 
how long continued, human foresight could not tell; 
and that unlimited power, wherever lodged at such 
For 


this, and other equally weighty reasons, they se- 


a time, was especially hazardous to freemen. 


cured the inheritance they had fought to maintain, 
by incorporating in a written Constitution the safe 
guards which time had proved were essential to its 
preservation.—Ez Parte Milligan (1863). 


It is more important to preserve free 
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speech in time of war or emergency than in 
ordinary times. 

You tell me that law is above freedom of utter- 
ance. And I reply that you can have no wise laws 
nor free enforcement of wise laws unless there is 
free expression of the wisdom of the people—and, 
alas, their folly with it... . You say that freedom 
of utterance is not for time of stress, and I reply 
with the sad truth that only in time of stress is 
freedom of utterance in danger. No one questions 
it in calm days, because it is not needed. . .. This 
nation will survive, this state will prosper, the or- 
derly business of life will go forward if only men 
can speak in whatever way given them to utter 
what their hearts hold—by voice, by posted ecard, 
by letter or by press. € Reason never has failed men. 
Only force and repression have made the wrecks in 
the world.) From an editorial written by William 
Allen White in 1922 him the Pulitzer 


Award. 


which won 

In wartime, however, some check upon 
private opinion, not warranted in peace 
time, Is necessary. 

When a nation is at war many things that might 
be said in time of peace are such a hindrance to its 
effort that 
long as men fight, and that no court could regard 


their utterance will not be endured so 


them as protected by any constitutional right.— 


Justice Holmes in Schenck v. United States (1919). 
Defending the right of minorities to up- 
hold their opinions does not necessarily 
identify one’s self with their views. 
In a country where John Adams defended the 


British 
. and General Grant insisted upon amnesty for 


soldiers involved in the Boston Massacre 
Robert E. Lee, it is surprising how in the last three 
years it has been impossible for any one to uphold 
the rights of a minority without subjecting himself 
to the accusation that he shared their opinions.— 


Zachariah Chafee, in Freedom of Speech (1920). 
The right to free expression should be 
questioned only when such expression af- 
the state. 
Opinions should not be outlawed simply 


fects the immediate safety of 


because they are despised. 


The fundamental right of free men to strive for 
better conditions through new legislation and new 
institutions will not now be preserved, if efforts to 
secure it by argument to fellow-citizens may be 


construed as criminal incitement to disobey the ex- 


merely because the argument presented 


isting law 
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seems to those exercising judicial power to be un- 
fair in its portrayal of existing evils, mistaken in 
its assumptions, unsound in reasoning, or intem- 
perate in language.—Justice Brandets (dissenting 
opinion) in Pierce v. United States (1915). 


Truth triumphs over error when there is 
a free trade in ideas. 

If there be any among us who would wish to dis- 
solve this Union or to change its republican form, 
let them stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
safety with which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where left free to combat it—From 
Thomas Jefferson’s Inaugural Address (1801). 

And though all the winds of doctrine were let 
loose to play upon the earth, so Truth be in the 


reason is 


field, we do injuriously by licensing and prohibit- 
ing to misdoubt her strength. Let her and False- 


hood grapple; whoever knew Truth put to the 


worse, in a free and open encounter?—John Milton, 
Areopagitica. 

Several other comments might be made 
by way of general conclusion on the matter 
of what the ingredients of an intelligent 
attitude toward civil liberties in wartime 
should be. It can not be said too often that 
defending the right of a group to express 
unpopular opinions does not necessarily 
identify that person with the views of such 
a group. It is a common thing for people 
to assume that, because a person upholds 
the right of free expression he must neces- 
sarily share the opinion of the group whose 
right to free expression he is championing. 
Such reasoning, were it to hold, would ob- 
viate the very foundation upon which the 
principle of civil liberties is based. The 
philosopher Voltaire has well stated the 
proposition: ‘‘I disagree violently with 
what you say, but I will defend unto death 
your right to say it.’’ 

(It should furthermore be pointed out 
that governmental guarantees alone will not 
assure protection of civil liberties. More 
important is whether the people themselves 
believe in them. Such liberties, before they 
will be properly protected, must become a 
national habit and be in the marrow of the 
bones of the people, to use a phrase of 
Justice Frankfurter. If the people do not 
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believe in civil liberties, no government, 
regardless of its zeal, can offset the influ- 
ence of kangaroo courts or self-appointed 
vigilance committees, which thrive by rea- 


Events... 
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son of the fact that the people themselves 
have not developed a deep-rooted belief in 
the need of preserving civil liberties during 


periods of emergency. 





“‘GOOD SPEED!’ CRIED THE WATCH, 

AS THE GATE-BOLTS UNDREW” 

Wir those who brought the good news from 
Ghent to Aix “Speed!” was the watchword, and 
“Speed!” is the watchword now with edueation, 
as it spurs its efforts to keep pace with the war- 
time demands for trained personnel. 

In addition to the accelerated programs al- 
ready noted in SCHOOL AND SocIETY 
from other institutions have recently 


releases 
come to 
the editor’s desk. 

At City College (New York), the 
session will continue from June 8 to August 28, 
enabling students, by taking as many as 13 
credits during the summer and by spreading the 
32 eredits normally taken in one school year 
over three summer sessions, to graduate in three 
Frederick C. Shipley, director of the 
summer session, explains that the college is 
merely going back to the plan inaugurated dur- 
ing the first World War. For the first time in 
the history of the college, however, freshmen 


summer 


years. 


may matriculate in the summer. 

At Cornell University, contrary to custom, 
“all schools and colleges of the institution will 
offer summer programs of instruction,” so that 
students may graduate a year in advance of 
the regular schedule. In the colleges of Arts 
and Agriculture 
nomies, a five-week session for undergraduates 
will open on Commencement Day, May 25. The 
regular six-week session, beginning on the fol- 
lowing Monday, is also open to undergraduates 
as well as to teachers, school administrators and 
graduate students. The Law School and the 
colleges of Engineering, Architecture and Vet- 
erinary Medicine will begin a fifteen-week pro- 
gram on June 1; the Medical College in New 
York will add a twelve-week fourth term to its 
usual three terms, beginning July 6. An eleven- 
week session for undergraduates, beginning 
June 29, when freshmen may enter the College 
of Arts and Sciences, is designed to equip pre- 


Sciences, and Home Eeco- 


medical students “to enter medical colleges at 
the dates set by their accelerated programs.” 
Summer-study privileges available for sopho 
mores, juniors and seniors at Hamilton College 
(Clinton, N. Y.) have been extended to fresh- 
men, also, making it possible for them to finish 
their college course before reaching the draft 
age. They will take two intensive courses equiv- 
alent to “two semesters’ work in each course.” 
The speed-up applies to all classes: next year’s 
seniors will finish in January instead of June; 
the elass of 1944 will graduate in September, 
1943; the elass of 1945 will save a full year, 
graduating in June, 1944. Physiecal-edueation 
requirements will remain the same during the 
summer, but publie speaking will be discon 
tinued. 
tuition fees for the summer session, June 29- 
September 19, William H. Cowley, president of 
the college, announced, because of ‘reductions 
fact that pro- 
fessors have volunteered to teach without addi 


It is planned to make a reduction in 


in summer overhead” and the 


tional salary. 

The Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan announces that its first full-time sum- 
mer term will open on June 15 and that its 
regular eight-week summer session will run con 
The 
three-term schedule now to be put in operation 
will enable the student “to complete the regu- 
lar four-year courses in two years and eight 


currently from June 29 to August 21. 


months.” The beginning and closing dates run 
as follows: summer term, June 15—-September 
26; fall term, October 5—January 30; spring 
term, February 8—May 29. 

Ignatius M. Wilkinson, dean, Fordham Uni- 
versity Law Sehool, reports that a fourteen 
week summer session, June 15-September 19, 
will admit matriculates, as well as the fall and 
spring terms, and that a slight increase in the 
number of hours required will make the term 
the equivalent of a full half-year’s work. If a 
student “pursues the accelerated progrant of 
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study both in college and in law school,” he 


may finish both courses in three and one half 
calendar years, 1 attending the day school; and 
in a little over four years, if taking his law 
course in the evening. 

Cooper Union (New York City), breaking an 
83-year custom, will hold a 1942 summer session 


Men 


and women may enter the free day school of 


to train engineers for the war industries. 


engineering in either July, September or Feb- 
ruary and receive a bachelor’s degree in two and 
two thirds years. There will be no special ses- 
sion in the Night School of Engineering, but the 
policy of admission to the fall term has been 
made more flexible. Not only competitive ex- 
aminations but employment records indieating 
“special aptitude for an engineering career” 
will be considered in rating applicants. 

The faculty of the Cooper Union Schools of 
Kngineering is not persuaded that the speed-up 
program is the best way to train engineers, but 
believes that it is expedient at this time in order 
“to get trained men into the war industries.” 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY TO TRAIN 

STUDENTS FOR SERVICE IN 
LATIN AMERICA 

Tue effort of Princeton University to “point 
its edueational program toward national needs” 
has resulted, as announced by Harold W. Dodds, 


president, in the establishment « 


f a two-year 
study of American eivilization, “designed to un- 
fold to students the heritage and ideals of this 
country,” and a program developed by the uni- 
Publie 
Affairs for the training of 


versity’s School of and International 
undergraduates—a 
selected group—for service in Latin America, 
The latter program will include not only a 
study of the history and political background 
of Latin Ameriea and its language and litera- 
ture, but a study of the techniques of propa- 
ganda, with a eareful analysis of the “psycho- 
logical warfare” waged by the Axis. In gen- 
eral, students are taught through “the confer- 
ence method,” which the School of Publie and 
International Affairs has used with great sue- 
cess “to reconcile divergent viewpoints and to 
reach constructive solutions of concrete prob- 
lems of everyday life.” The student also pre- 
sents a thesis which embodies his independent 
research and turnover of facets relating to Latin 


America. 


Some of the recipients of scholar- 
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ships for summer study will gather their mate- 
rial for theses in Latin-American countries. A|- 
though the program calls for a two-year study, 
“a compressed program” is being given to 
seniors this year. Five seniors spent last sum- 
mer in Latin America on SPIA scholarships. 

Dana G. Munro, former chief of the Division 
of Latin-American Affairs, U. 8. Department of 
State, and now professor of Latin-American 
history and director of Princeton’s School of 
Public and International Affairs, is supervising 
the program. The school normally cooperates 
with the departments of politics, history and 
economies and “for the purpose of its Latin- 
American program it has extended the coopera- 
tive principle, enlisting the help of two other 
departments, psychology and modern _lan- 
guages.” 

Hadley Cantril, psychologist and director of 
the Princeton public-opinion research project, 
is in charge of the propaganda-analysis course, 
and the modern-languages department is direct- 
ing the work in conversational Spanish and 
Portuguese. Helio Lobo, Brazilian lawyer and 
diplomat, recently his country’s representative 
at the International Labor Office in Montreal 
and now residing in Princeton, is initiating the 
course in Portuguese. 


CONNECTICUT’S ACCELERATED 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

SCHOOL AND SOcIgETY Is in receipt of a state- 
ment from Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of 
education, Connecticut State Department of 
Education, to the effect that, inasmuch as secon- 
dary schools are involved in the policy of ac- 
celerated programs in colleges and universities, 
resulting from the Baltimore conference (Janu- 
ary 4 and 5), the State of Connecticut will 
modify its seeondary-school program as follows: 

Members of the senior class who would have 
graduated in June, but who entered the armed 
forces at the beginning of the second semester, 
will be granted a high-school diploma, with the 
last semester of their course “reeorded as mili- 
tary training or military service.” It is reecom- 
mended that students similarly situated who 
leave for work in defense or other industries 
be given credit for “work experience,” but not 
granted a diploma “solely on the basis of leav- 


ing school to go to work’; that strictly one 
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semester’s work be “recorded as work experi- 
ence’—and that subject to agreement between 
school authorities and employers as to the value 


of the student’s performance. The report says: 


Cooperative work-education programs should be 
developed not only to relieve a labor-supply situa- 
tion but to provide youth with the work experi- 
ence that has been absent so many years during the 


depression. 


The secondary school, representing “the most 
important period of maturing” for the 30 per 
cent. of its students who go to college, should 
not “reduce standards of personal and social 
attainment solely to permit college entrance at 
an earlier age,’ admission being based not so 
much upon specifie courses completed as upon 
“the intellectual and social maturity of the in- 
dividual.” (Accelerated programs for mature 
students will continue as at present.) 

The 180 days of the school year will not be 
shortened except by local boards of education 
desiring to curtail the duration of the period by 
Saturdays, holidays and 


utilizing vacation 


periods. 


THE TUITION PLAN’S ANNUAL FORUM 
ON EDUCATION 


“EpUCATION in a War Economy” was the 
topic of diseussion recently when The Tuition 
Plan, Ine., held its annual forum in New York 
City for heads and financial officers of schools 
and colleges. The meeting was preceded by a 
luncheon presided over by Florence McConnell 
Rogers, president of The Tuition Plan. 

In addition to a round-table discussion, formal 
speeches were delivered by Henry C. Kittredge, 
vice-rector, St. Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.), 
and William W. Comfort, former president, 
Haverford (Pa.) College. Mr. Kittredge, rep- 
resenting the secondary school, took the position 
that it is of maximal importance “to keep the 
present curricula operating almost unchanged,” 
with the addition of “certain courses for our 
older pupils which may be voluntary or com- 
pulsory as we see fit.” Dr. Comfort declared 
that, in spite of the “enormous sums” spent on 
education during the past 300 years, as a people 
we have not learned the art of living together, 
capital with labor, nation with nation. He ad- 
voeated as a remedy for the defects of the edu- 
cational system “more spiritual training in our 
colleges and universities.” 
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Rudolf The 


Tuition Plan, who presided at the forum, drew 


Neuburger, vice-president of 
a sharp contrast between the educational econ- 
cepts of the totalitarians and the democracies. 
The 


“edueation 


Axis, whose educational system means 


for death,” has thrown down the 
gauntlet to education as the most important 
phase of democratic living. 

Among those leading the discussion were: 
Clarence E. Tobias, Jr., head Perki- 


omen School (Pennsburg, Pa.); A. M. Sullivan, 


master, 


president, the Poetry Society of America; J. 
Hillis Miller, associate commissioner of eduea 
tion, New York State Education Department, 
and Alan Lake Chidsey, head master, Pawling 
(N. Y.) School for Boys. 

The Tuition Plan numbers among its asso- 
ciates 140 schools and eolleges which are thus 
deferred tuition 


enabled to make 


available to their students. 


BRUSSELS UNIVERSITY AND 
THE NAZIS 


From the Belgian Information Center, New 
York City, comes the. story of the Nazi attack 
on Brussels University, an outstanding private 


payments 


institution the trustees of which had adopted the 
policy of making it “‘a bilingual center” by add- 
ing Flemish courses to its Freneh eurriculum 
as the demands for them could be met by avail- 
able funds. 

But the Nazis, who, as a characteristic pre- 
liminary, had proclaimed the university “a 
stronghold of freemasonry and of Jewry” and 


described it as an “alien” institution, decided, 
on the advice of the German Commissioner, to 
augment the Flemish courses more rapidly and 
to foist upon the university Nazi candidates, 
three of whom were objectionable to the faeulty 
on the ground that they were “advocates of col- 
laboration” during both the first and the second 
World War. The candidates bore “no grudge 
against the Nazis who killed 10,000 of their fel- 
low civilians” and were protagonists of that 
prejudice against religion and science 
fostered by Hitler, Hess and Rosenberg. 

The 


neither accept the Nazi candidates nor softpedal 


race, 


professors of the university would 


their reasons for rejecting them. “They pre- 
ferred to state their opinions bluntly and firmly, 
so that they might stand as an example and 
spread their message to Belgian youth and to 
their countrymen at large.” 
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The sequel to their courage may be found in 
German concentration camps, to which some of 
the professors and trustees have been sent, and 
in a Brussels hospital where others are held 
under arrest. The Military Commander of Bel- 
rium has issued a decree transferring all au- 
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thority to the German Commissioner of the uni- 
versity. The decree reads: “All the powers of 
the former president and of all the other mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees of Brussels Uni- 
versity are suspended, the date of suspension to 
be retroactive to November 25, 1941.” 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

THe REVEREND JOHN JOSEPH FLANAGAN has 
been appointed president, Regis College, Denver. 

Errou T. Eviiort, pastor of the First Friends 
Church, Indianapolis, has been appointed presi- 
dent, William Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


PeTER SAMMARTINO, whose leave of absence 
from the staff of Townsend Harris High School 
(New York City) to organize a junior college 
in Rutherford (N. J.) was reported in SCHOOL 
anp Society, March 7, has been named presi- 
dent of the institution, which will be known as 
the Fairleigh Dickinson Junior College. The 


college will be opened early in the summer. 


Tue RevereND JOHN J. MCELANEY, S.J., has 
been appointed rector of Fairfield (Conn.) Col- 
lege of St. Robert Bellarmine, a new Jesuit in- 
stitution, which will open as a_ preparatory 
school and will later add a full liberal-arts-col- 
lege curriculum. 

James H. Gitpert, former dean of the School 
of Social Science (now diseontinued), Univer- 
sity of Oregon, has been appointed dean of the 
newly created College of Liberal Arts. 

James H. McBurney, professor of publie 
speaking, has been appointed to sueceed Ralph 
B. Dennis as dean, School of Speech, North- 
western University. Dean Dennis will retire in 
September. 

MARGARET KNOWLES, former teacher in the 
Berea (Ohio) High Sehool, has been named 
dean of women, Fenn College, Cleveland. 

Atice B. CrITCHETT, assistant professor of 
languages, Mount Holyoke College 
(South Tladley, Mass.), has been appointed 
dean of the summer session. This is the first 
regular summer session to be held by the col- 


Romance 


lege and is planned to “give undergraduates of 


Mount Holyoke and of other colleges an oppor- 
tunity of gaining special training useful 
to the country in wartime.” 

KENNETH Bunce, dean, Otterbein College 
(Westerville, Ohio), has been selected to direct 
the newly inaugurated summer session schedule 
to begin June 8. 


CoLONEL CHARLES L. SAMPSON has been ap- 
pointed head of the department of military sci- 
ence and tacties, University of Oregon. 


R. F. CAMPBELL, superintendent of schools, 
Preston (Idaho), has been appointed to sueceed 
John T. Wahlquist, as head of the department 
of elementary education and director of the 
William M. Stewart School, University of Utah. 
The appointment of Dr. Wahlquist as dean, 
School of Edueation, was reported in ScHOooL 
AND Society, November 1, 1941. 


Harotp W. Brieper, professor of electrical 
engineering, the Ohio State University, has been 
appointed professor of electrical engineering 
and head of all engineering divisions, Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

THE following promotions have been an- 
nounced by Drexel Institute of Technology 
(Philadelphia): Helen A. Bagley, from assis- 
tant professor to associate professor of library 
science; H. Russell Bintzer, from instructor to 
assistant professor of cooperative education. 


At the 37th annual meeting of the Classical 
Association of New England held at Mount 
Holyoke College, March 27-28, the following 
officers were elected: Goodwin D. Beach, of 
Hartford, president; Cornelia Coulter, chair- 
man of the classical department, Mount Hol- 
yoke College, vice-president; George A. Land, 
of Newton (N. H.) High School, representative 
on the council of the American Classical League. 
Members of the executive committee elected in- 
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cluded George M. Harper, Jr., Williams Col- 
leze (Williamstown, Mass.) ; Edythe F. Reeves, 
of Cranston (R. I.) High Sehool; Dorothy 
Robathan, Wellesley College, and Arad E. Lin- 
scott, of Deering High School, Portland, Me. 
John W. Spaeth, Jr., of Wesleyan University 
(Middletown, Conn.), was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

LyMAN Bryson, director of edueation, CBS, 
has been appointed to represent the broadeast- 
ing system on the executive committee of the 
Federal Radio Education Commission. 


CHARLES B. WALDEN, supervisor of elemen- 
tary schools, Merrill (Wise.), has been elected 
superintendent of schools. 


LAWRENCE H. SeEurzer, professor of eco- 
nomics, Wayne University (Detroit), has been 
appointed consulting expert to the U. 5S. Trea- 
sury Department. Although his duties will take 
him to Washington from time to time, he will 
continue his teaching at the university. 

Wayne L. Morsg, dean, Law School, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has been granted leave of 
absence for the spring term to devote full time 
to his duties as a member of the National War 
Labor Board. 


Recent Deaths 

ArtuuR Lesuie Kerr, professor of Latin 
and head of the department of Latin and 
Greek, University of South Dakota, died, March 
1, according to a report received by SCHOOL AND 
Society, March 30th. Dr. Keith had served as 
professor of Latin (1910-22), Carleton College 
(Northfield, Minn.), and as professor of Greek 
(since 1922) and professor of Latin (since 
1934), University of South Dakota. Dr. Keith 
was in his sixty-ninth year at the time of his 
death. 

Rosert I. Hamitton, former member of the 
board of trustees, Indiana University, and su- 
perintendent of schools (1887-1902), Hunting- 
ton (Ind.), died, March 17, at the age of ninety- 
one years. 


THOMAS JACKSON SIMMONS, president emeri- 
tus, Brenau College (Gainesville, Ga.), died, 
March 17. Dr. Simmons had been principal of 
the high school (1884-90), Durham (N. C.); 
superintendent of schools (1891-93), Dawson 


(Ga.); president (1893-98), Union College 
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(Ala.); president (1898-1910), Shorter College 
(Ga.), and president, Brenau College, 1910-28. 
Dr. Simmons was seventy-eight years old at the 
time of his death. 

ANNA FISHER, former teacher of art, Pratt 
Institute (Brooklyn, N. Y.), died, Mareh 18. 
Miss Fisher retired in June, 1941, after having 
taught at the institute for 49 years. She was 
a well-known artist, having had paintings ex- 
hibited both here and abroad. Miss Fisher was 
sixty-nine years of age at the time of her death. 


LivA Brown McMurry, former teacher, 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College (De 
Kalb), and well-known 


books, died, March 18, at the age of eighty-nine 


author of children’s 


years. Mrs. MeMurry had served as a training 
teacher in the primary grades (1891-1900), Tlli- 
nois State Normal University, and at the De 
Kalb institution, 1900-17. 
are “Classie Stories for the Little Ones,” ““Rob- 


Among her books 


inson Crusoe for Boys and Girls” and “Fifty 
, 


Famous Fables.’ 


THE REVEREND JOHN C. SHARPE, head master 


emeritus, Blair Academy (Blairstown, N. J.), 
died, Mareh 18. Dr. Sharpe served as an in- 
structor at the Pennsylvania State Normal 


School (now State Teachers College), Indiana, 
1876-78, the State Normal School (now State 
Teachers College), California (Pa.), 1878-79, 
College of Wooster (Ohio), 1883-84, Shady 
Side Academy (Pittsburgh), 1884-98, and as 
head master, Blair Academy (1898), until his 
retirement, 1927. Dr. Sharpe was eighty-eight 
years old at the time of his death. 


Ben GeEoRGE GRAHAM, superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, died, March 20, at the age 
of sixty-one years. Dr. Graham had served as 
a teacher in the high school (1903-07) and as 
principal (1907-09), Greensburg (Pa.) ; teacher 
of chemistry (1909-16) and principal, junior 
high school (1916-19), Pittsburgh; superinten- 
dent of schools (1919-26), New Castle (Pa.) ; 
associate superintendent of schools (1926-27), 
first associate superintendent (1927-30) and 
superintendent (since 1930), Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Grahain was president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 1939-40. 
EDWARD CHARLES SCHMIDT, professor of rail- 
way engineering, University of Illinois, died, 
Mareh 21. Professor Schmidt had served the 
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university at intervals since 1898: as instructor 
in mechanical engineering (1898-1901), assis- 
tant professor of engineering (1901-03), asso- 
ciate professor of railway engineering (1906- 
10), (1910-17), (1921) 
with the same status and serving until his retire- 
ment, 1940. 


years old at the time of his death. 


professor returning 


Professor Schmidt was sixty-seven 


Publie 
first 


MartHaA Tracy, assistant director, 

Health Department, Philadelphia, the 
woman to hold this office, died, March 22. Dr. 
served as associate professor of 


(1909-15), 


Tracy had 
chemistry chemistry 
(1915-17), (1917-20), 


professor of nutritional hygiene (1922-23) and 


professor of 
professor ot hygiene 
professor of hygiene and preventive medicine 
(1923-31), Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. She had served as dean 
of the faculty from 1918 until 1940 when she 
resigned to accept the public-health post. Dr. 
Tracy was sixty-five years old at the time of 
her death. 


Russe. McCu..ocn Story, president, Clare- 
mont (Calif.) Colleges, died, March 26, at the 
age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Story had served 
aus professor of history (1910-14), Monmouth 
(I1l.) 


and 


College; instructor, assistant professor 


associate professor of political science 
(1914-24), University of Illinois; professor of 
(1925-37), College (Clare- 


mont), and professor of political selenece and 


history Pomona 


president, Claremont Colleges, since 1937. 


Bert N. 
tural engineering and for the past twenty years 


BLAKESLEE, professor of architee- 


head of the department, University of Detroit, 
died, March 26, at the age of sixty-four years. 


SAMUEL QO. MILLER, for twenty-three years a 
member of the staff of Columbia University, 
died, March 27, at the age of sixty-nine years. 
Mr. Miller had served as tutor, instructor and 
professor in the School of Engineering of the 


university, 1898-1921. 


Hartey Wituis Heatn, senior master and 
chairman of the department of science, Law- 
J.) Sehool, died, March 30, at the 
age of sixty years. Mr. Heath, who had been 


head master of the school for the past thirty- 


reneeville (N. 


two years, was well known as a teacher of sci- 


ence in the secondary school. 
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GEORGE NORLIN, president emeritus, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, died, March 30. Dr. Norlin 
had been professor of Greek (1899-1917), act 
ing president (1917-19), president (1919-30) 
and (since 1930) research professor of the hu- 
manities at the university. By appointment of 
Columbia University, Dr. Norlin served as Theo- 
dore Roosevelt professor of American life and 
institutions at the University of Berlin, 1932-33. 
He was a former trustee of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. Dr. 
Norlin would have been seventy-one years of 
age, April 1. 


Gorpon Borr WELLMAN, since 1929 associate 
professor of Biblical history, Wellesley College, 
died, March 30, at the age of fifty-five years. 


Other Items of Interest 


Wittiam P. GranamM, chancellor, Syracuse 
University, has announced that the university’s 
School of Education has been made a graduate 
as well as an undergraduate unit of the insti- 
tution and will exereise control over all pro- 
fessional masters’ and doctors’ degrees, includ- 
ing the doctor of education, the master of arts 
in education and in teaching and the master 
of science degree in education, teaching, home- 
economics education, speech education, commer- 
cial education, nursing edueation and physical 
education. Owing to this change the School 
of Education will now “render a complete re- 
port through its dean to the dean of the Grad- 
uate School.” Harry S. Ganders, dean, School 
of Education, expressed gratification in that the 
reorganization of graduate work “tends to raise 
the status of the profession of education on the 
Syracuse campus to a parity of the better estab- 
lished professions of engineering, law and medi- 
cine.” The new order stems from the idea of 
the all-university School of Edueation inaugu- 
rated at Syracuse in 1934, under which students 
enrolled in the School of Education are also en- 
rolled “in the colleges in which their special sub- 
ject-matter interests lie’; that is, “academic 
content for prospective teachers is offered by 
experts in related colleges, not by professors of 


” 


education.” 


Tue fifth convention of the Inter-American 
Bibliographical and Library Association was 
held in Washington (D. C.), February 20-21. 
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The address of welcome was given by Solon J. 
Buck, archivist of the United States, on “Ar- 
chival Needs in Latin America.” <A round-table 
discussion followed. In the afternoon of the 
same day there was a round-table discussion 
on “Latin-American Bibliographical Problems,” 
with Ernest R. Moore, Oberlin (Ohio) College, 
presiding. Speakers at the dinner meeting were 
Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, chairman, District 
of Columbia National Defense Book Campaign, 
and Franklin F. Hopper, director, New York 
Publie Library. The 
session, February 21, was “Inter-American Li- 


theme of the morning 


, 


brary Activities.” The luncheon meeting, which 
closed the convention, was addressed by Robert 
E. MeNiecoll, exchange professor at the Uni- 
versity of Havana, and Robert F. McNerney, 
Jr., Lehigh University, whose subjects were, re- 
spectively, “Libraries and Activities in Cuba” 
and “The Problems of Selection in Bibliogra- 
phies of Spanish American Literature.” 


THE George Washington University held its 
winter convocation, February 23, at Constitu- 
tion Hall. 
ter-American Understanding.” 


The oceasion was dedicated to “In- 
The degree of 
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Doctor of Laws was conferred upon Francisco 
Castillo Najera, former Surgeon General of 
Mexico, who has been minister to France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Austria and China and who is 
now ambassador to the United States; Captain 
Colon Eloy Alfaro, of Ecuador, former pro- 
fessor of history at the military academy, 
Quinto (Ecuador), who has been minister to 
Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, El Salvador, Hun- 
duras and Nicaragua and who is now ambassa- 
dor to the United States; Adrian Recinos, of 
Guatemala, former minister to Spain, France 
and Italy, delegate to The Hague, Pan Amer- 
ican Arbitration Commission and the London 
Economie Conference, and who is now ranking 
Latin-American minister to the United States; 
Hector David Castro, who has held the posts 
of professor of international law and president, 
University of El Salvador, and of minister of 
foreign affairs, and who has been minister to 
the United States from El Salvador since 1934. 
Francisco Castillo Najera, son of the Mexican 
ambassador, and Alex Castro, son of the min- 
ister of El Salvador, are members of the grad- 
uating class of the university’s School of Med 
icine. 


Shorter Papers... 





WHAT IS DEMOCRATIC EDUCA- 
TIONAL ADMINISTRATION? 


In approaching a discussion of democracy in 
educational administration, it is first necessary 
to clarify our concept of the term “democracy.” 

John W. Studebaker, in his little book, “Plain 
Talk,” advocating the public forum as a means 
of adult civie education, defined democracy as a 
“technique by which the will of the majority 
becomes a law, and by which the right of the 
minority to attempt to become the majority by 
peaceful means is scrupulously protected.” 

The report of the Edueational Policies Com- 
mission, “Learning the Ways of Democracy,” 
classified the concepts of democracy as practiced 
in ninety high schools in twenty-seven states 
under six classifications as follows: 

1. The ‘‘Master-mind’’ school with democratic 
purposes carried out by autocratic procedures. 

2. The ‘‘ Busy-work’’ school negligent of purpose 
but humming with activity. 


3. The ‘‘Freedom-by-formula’’ school with its 
emphasis on procedures.to be followed in group 
planning. 

4. The ‘‘Do-as-you-please’’ school with its aver- 
sion to uniformity and prescription. 


se focus 


5. The ‘‘Get-jobs-done’’ school with its 
on efficient achievement of socially useful work. 
6. The ‘‘Liberty-within-limits’’ school with its 
careful delegation of authority to administrators, 
teachers and students in accordance with the powers 


each was prepared and allowed to exercise. 


All were trying to make democracy work 
efficiently and thought edueation a powerful 
instrument for that purpose. 

Arthur B. Moehlman conceives of democracy 
as “Voluntary majority action, either by direet 
vote or by the election of representatives. 
Since the program of the democratie society 
rests on voluntary agreement there is 
usually little use of coercive powers in planning, 
though coercion may be applied to secure con- 
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formance in administration after the program 
has been voluntarily accepted.” 

It is not conceivable that thought regimenta- 
tion or purposive propaganda has any place in 
democratic practice, In the autoeratie state, as 
represented by totalitarian Germany, Italy and 
Japan, the individual must be technologically 
skilled and literate but kept immature in his so- 
cial and political thinking. Freedom of thought 
und expression ean not be tolerated within the 
uniform totalitarian pattern. This is the reason 
the Japanese education authority has provided a 
bureau for the supervision of thought. It is also 
the reason why the reading of mystery stories is 
forbidden in Italy. The reading of such stories 
encourages analytical thinking. The essence of 
democracy is absolute freedom of thought and 
expression coupled with cooperative action. It 
should be recognized that, in a social group, 
freedom of action can not be of the laissez-faire 
type. However, freedom of thought and ex- 
pression must be absolute and freedom to act 
in accord with majority decision is essential in a 
evaluating 


| situation. In 


democratie 


opinion it should be recognized that vested in- 


social 


terests may result in the development of sincere 
points of view. 

We may say then that demoeracy in eduea- 
tional administration is simply the extent to 
which all persons interested have been able to 
contribute, through democratie practices and 
techniques, to the total educational philosophy 
in the administration of the program, or the 
evreatest total contribution by interested indi- 
viduals to edueational thought and action for 
the social welfare. The opportunity for each 
individual to make the 
which he is capable of making to the total think- 
ing of the group is essentially the difference in 


greatest contribution 


the advantage of democratic organization over 
totalitarian organization. This in a 
much richer program of thought and action in a 
democracy, while in a totalitarian situation each 
additional problem ealls for a less and less effi- 
cient solution as the ideas of others give way to 
those of the dictator through fear. 


results 


been toward 
communities 


Tendencies in the field have 


democratization. In the rural 


county planning councils are being developed 


1A. B. Moehlman, ‘‘School Administration,’’ p. 
10. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. 
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which plan the educational program as one 
phase of the whole program of social welfare. 
Examples of such councils are to be found in 
Breathitt County, Kentucky, and in Branch 
County, Michigan. Youth councils are being 
set up in several counties in Michigan and other 
states under various auspices to study the edu- 
cational and social problems of youth. Eduea- 
tional and guidance conferences and institutes 
are being developed to which are invited teach- 
ers, young people, business and professional 
persons and representatives of all types of pub- 
lie agencies. The Pine Mountain Guidance In- 
stitute, Harlan County, Kentucky, sponsored 
cooperatively by the Harlan County Planning 
Council and the Alliance for the Guidance of 
Rural Youth, held its sixth annual institute pro- 
gram last June. This program had its origin 
through the efforts of O. Latham Hatcher, who 
has for a number of years been interested in 
rural youth problems and who is president of 
the Alliance for the Guidance of Rural Youth. 
Parent institutes have been developed largely in 
the area of the Michigan Community Health 
Project, sponsored by the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation. During these institutes the children stay 
at home for a day or two and parents go to 
school, where the parents learn what is being 
done in the schools and are given an opportunity 
to express points of view and offer suggestions. 

Youth councils and conferences such as the 
youth section of the American Country Life 
Association offer opportunity for youth discus- 
sion and criticism as well as suggestions on 
educational and social planning. 

The school report card has become a very 
good medium of parent participation in educa- 
tional planning and administration with the 
provisions made for parent suggestions and 
criticism. Student leagues, clubs, ete., develop 
certain responsibilities for the improvement of 
living in the school and in the community. 

In the larger schools, teachers’ meetings for 
discussing and formulating policies are often 
held. In some eases no fundamental change of 
educational policy is made without the knowl- 
edge and participation of the teachers. (The 
University High School, Oakland, California, is 
a case in point.) The Lincoln, Nebraska, super- 
intendent’s round-table, composed of represen- 
tatives of the administrative staff, teacher rep- 
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resentatives, organization representatives (lay 
and professional) and chairmen of the twelve 
area study groups, meets weekly in the office of 
the superintendent. Recommendations approved 
by the round-table are ultimately presented to 
At New Ro- 
chelle, New York, city-wide councils of teachers 
and students advise the superintendent.? 

These are examples of attempts to democra 
tize the administration of public education. 
The results are of course twofold: the partici- 


the board by the superintendent. 


pants are better informed on educational prob- 


lems and the administrative point of 


view is 
much enriched by the process. 

This is a far ery from the administrative 
autocraecy in the administrative officer 
said: “This is the program, these are the objec- 
He failed to profit by pooling the ideas 
of others and at the same time failed to encour- 


which 
tives.” 


age initiative in the thinking of others. 

It should be recognized that the execution of 
policy, once formulated, is a technical matter 
calling for efficiency and that this should be 
delegated to those most efficient. It should also 
be recognized that one’s participation in plan- 
ning will be commensurate only with his ability 
to understand and cope with the problem. The 
educational policies will affect the financial poli- 
cies as well as many of the techniques of im- 
plementation. 

The continued existence of democracy de- 
pends on earrying these principles into practice 
in living in our classrooms. It is a fallacious 
assumption, and we have assumed it by our ac- 
tions, that we can move from dictated thought 
and action to freedom of thought and action 
and initiative at will. Democracy is a way of 
life in the truest sense. We learn to live demo- 
eratically by living democratically, or we never 
have democracy. Democracy, like other con- 
cepts, grows and changes with usage. Democ- 
racy as conceived of by the founders of our 
nation was not the same as our concept of 
democracy to-day. It has come to include a 
much broader understanding of freedom, oppor- 
tunity and individual and social well-being. 

Edueational administration must offer op- 
portunity for teacher participation to the fullest 
in edueational planning. It must be recognized 


2 Educational Policies Commission, NEA, 
‘Learning the Ways of Democracy,’’ Ch. VI. 
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that teachers work with the administration and 
not for it. 
pupils something they have not experienced or 


Teachers can not transmit to their 
do not understand. Pupils must also partici- 
pate in educational planning and democratie 
living in the school if they are to understand 
democracy as adults. The integrity of the per- 
sonality of each individual teacher and pupil 
must be respected in the school that is demo- 
cratie. 

The administration that is democratic must 
openly and above board make pupils, teachers 
and patrons fee! that they have a proprietary 
interest in the administration of the school. 

We could easily lose our democracy by failing 
to practice its principles until our young would 
not understand it. By losing sight of the pur- 
poses of education, democracy could go by 
default. 
be recognized as a means to the end that chil- 


The purposes of administration must 


dren and youth have the opportunity in our 
schools to develop into happy, useful, thinking 
citizens. The schools exist for the pupils; the 
teachers and administration are means, not ends. 

It is not an easy task to incorporate every one 
into the educational planning and thinking of 
public education. It is easier to outline and 
dictate. 
easily to dictatorial procedures. 
tatorship within the school every effort should 
be made to organize the program into that of a 


The school organization lends itself 
To avoid dic- 


community within the school. The practice of 
individual recognition in the 
church, in the streets and in the school is 
mightier than the sword in the defense of democe- 
racy. 
important during the formative years. 


home, in the 


Democratie recognition is particularly 


The significant ideas and ideals of every in- 
terested person in our society must have con- 
sideration in the development of our educa- 
tional program. Democracy as conceived in the 
slogan of the French Revolution, “Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity,” can be practiced in 
school administration, as elsewhere, only by 
having the participants distinguish between lib- 
erty and license; by having them know that 
with privilege goes responsibility and obligation 
to help earry suggestion into operation; by 
having them understand that equality means 
commensurate opportunity, educational, eco- 
nomie and social, for all; by having them under- 
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stand that through fraternity we recognize all 
men as brothers under the skin. 
Otis C. AMIS 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION AND 
RuRAL EDUCATION, 
WESTERN MICHIGAN 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


WILL IT BE FRENCH THIS TIME? 


From 1914 to 1918, when European nations 
were locked in a war that brought death to thou- 
sands of their youth every day, the students in 
these countries went on learning each other’s 
languages as before. It was only logical for 
them to do so, for this study was anchored 
securely to two objectives; acquaintance with a 
literature which the best critical minds of many 
ages had found good, and mastery of a foreign 
tongue as a vocational asset for a large number 
of their citizens from university professors to 
bellhops. 

In the United States we acted differently. 
Colleges kept their German classes going more 
or less apologetically, but already in 1916 high- 
school boys and girls began to feel that they 
should not study German, and, by June, 1917, 
many of their boards of education had decided 
that they could not. Such a step was not with- 
out its logic, for while we paid lip service to the 
European objectives we were not anchored to 
them, or to any others. We moved in an ideo- 
logical network in which such desirable things 
as culture, alert thinking, tolerance, critical in- 
sight, internationalism and peace were all more 
or less within our reach, so that when a Euro- 
pean country seemed no longer to possess these 
desiderata there was no reason for continuing 
the study of its language. 

During the past quarter of a century, German 
teaching has not recaptured the place it once 
held in the seecondary-school curriculum and 
now there are reasons to fear that French, too, 
may become a minor language, or may ulti- 
mately disappear from our course of study. If 
it does, it will be for the same reason, for, with 
due recognition of the fact that the decreased 
high-school registration and the shift to the 
vocational and social-scienee studies made for ¢ 
reduction in French classes, the real drop in 
enrolment coincided with the fall of France. 
That their own methods of instruction and the 
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objectives they held before their pupils may be 
the major cause of this condition is something 
that French teachers are not perhaps willing to 
admit. 

There was a time in the history of American 
education when French was taught, as were 
Greek and Latin, by translation, by the mastery 
of grammar, vocabulary and sentence structure. 
Then came the break from the dead languages 
and the demand for a more effective teaching of 
a tongue which was in wide-spread use through- 
out the civilized world. The emphasis upon the 
spoken language in French classes, combined 
with the increasing interest in European travel 
and in international questions, brought about 
the introduction of “cultural” material. Pupils 
learned something about the geography of 
France, a little about its history and a great deal 
about its manners and customs, its architecture, 
its national characteristics. The 
entire course of study could be summed up in 
a few words: “We must teach not only French, 
but France.” 

It is possible that, if teachers had interpreted 
that slogan literally, French might still be hold- 
ing firm. The trouble was that they did not 
teach France, they taught Utopia. Examine the 
text-books of the past fifteen years that include 
“cultural” material and you will find not only 
interesting data about France but also many 
extravagant reflections on the greatness of the 
French people, their good taste, their idealism 
and the purity of their patriotism. The young 
men of France were the world’s finest soldiers, 
individualistic but able to work in unison, pacific 
but brave even to recklessness. The girls were 
beautiful, lively, intelligent. Both young men 
and young women read only the finest litera- 
ture. All French homes were artistic. The 
French people never did any muddled thinking. 
This, with some variations, was the picture 
which the French teachers painted for Young 
America. 

Our boys and girls had undoubtedly painted 
pictures for themselves during the translation 
era of French study. They did not think often 


its ideals, 


about the French people, but when they did, it 
was with the belief that they were very much 
like themselves and that the differences were 
unimportant ones of food, clothing or manner- 
They assumed that the French had in- 


isms. 
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herited the normal quota of Man’s frailties 
along with his virtues, and the resultant atti- 
But 
friendliness was converted into awe under the 


tude was one of kinship, of friendliness. 


new pedagogy and our young people devel- 
oped no longing for closer contact with these 
paragons across the Atlantic. Then eame the 
fall of France and they were dismayed. To 
their disillusioned eyes, their teachers had been 
either deluding them or talking about a subject 
with which they themselves were not familiar. 
In either case there seemed to be no good rea- 
son for continuing the study of the French 
language. 

If modern-language teachers could draw from 
the happenings of the past year some lesson 
which would make them more critical of their 
methods, they could secure for their subjects an 
unquestioned, permanent place in high-school 

But at this 
are turning their eyes toward Latin 


curricula. moment, teachers of 
Spanish 
America and are prepared to find there more 
than Pizarro or Cortez ever dared to hope for. 
These distant lands are cultured and gracious, 
life is picturesque, economic and social prob- 
lems do not exist. The sad-eyed Indian who 
was born on his master’s estate and will live 
and die there, who has never known a hearty 
meal, who has never had a few coins to spend, 


will be converted into a colorful peasant, bub- 
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bling with folklore, strumming a guitar and 
singing songs in Spanish, a language which he 
has probably never learned. 

Such teaching has little justification, for it 
inevitably leads to disillusionment. It forces 
our young people to reorient themselves in a 
world which is difficult enough already. We 
may ask ourselves also if it really pleases a 
foreign nation to see its citizens represented not 
as red-blooded men and women but as the 
dramatis personae of a comic opera. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the 
best. They 


were working for international friendship and 


teachers’ intentions were of the 
consequently they felt they should omit all that 
was sordid from the picture. That was why 
young Americans heard nothing in their French 
classes about Devil’s Island, or the suppressed 
Arabs, or the struggle between capital and 
But if 


teachers continue to “teach France,” how ean 


labor, or political corruption in Paris. 


they expect to ignore the economic, political 
and social questions about which their pupils 
have now learned a great deal? Perhaps they 
should abandon this objective and aim solely 
for the mastery of language and literature. 
Such a step would not be impossible, or unde- 
sirable. 
FLORENCE M. BAKER 
NEW YorK CITY 


Societies and Meetings... 





THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING OF 
THE NSSE 

THE 41st Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education was formally pre- 
sented to the members and guests of the society 
at two interesting program meetings held in 
conjunction with the convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of Sehool Administrators at 
San Franciseo, February 21 and 23. This Year- 
book has been published in two parts: the one 
reflecting the current interpretations of the ulti- 
mate aims of edueation implicit in the influen- 
tial systems of philosophy known as pragma- 
tism, realism, idealism, Aristotelianism and Ca- 
tholicism; the other devoted to an exposition 
of the basie concepts and educational implica- 
tions of three more or less conflicting theories 


of human learning, namely, conditioning, eon 
nectionism and field theory. 

Part I, “Philosophies of Education,” was the 
basis of the program on Saturday evening. 
Presiding over the meeting was William C. Bag 
ley, long-time member of the society, several 
times a member of its governing boards and 
chairman of the Board of Directors for the year 
just closed. In his opening address to the large 
audience which had assembled for this meeting, 
Chairman Bagley paid tribute to the late Dr. 
Whipple’s faithful and effective services to the 
society and explained that Part I was the out- 
growth of a suggestion made by Dr. Whipple 
at the Atlantie City meeting in 1938, when the 
heated discussion of current concepts of edu- 
-ational procedures seemed to him to proclaim 
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the need for a Yearbook concerned with the 
foundations of educational theory. In announe- 
ing the topie for discussion at this meeting, 
Chairman Bagley referred to the spectacular 
advances in educational science within the pres- 
ent generation which have engaged the attention 
and guided the activities of teachers in marked 
that “the 


towering figure in edueational leadership in this 


degree, but reminded the audience 
same generation has been a man who is pri- 


marily not a seientist but a philosopher—a 


theorist,” referring, of course, to John Dewey. 
Thus he stressed the point that both the scien- 
tist and the philosopher are essential in the field 
of education, and explained the motive behind 
the organization of the Yearbook. 

The program for this meeting, planned by 
John S. Brubacher, associate professor of the 
history and philosophy of education, Yale Uni- 
versity, and chairman of the society’s Yearbook 
committee on philosophies of edueation, took the 
form of a panel discussion, the panel including, 
besides Professor Brubacher, one representative 
of each of the five systems of philosophy ecov- 
ered by the Yearbook. William H. Kilpatrick 
and Frederick S. Breed, also members of the 
committee and contributors’ to the Yearbook, 
participated in the discussion as representatives 
of experimentalism and realism, respectively. 
Kilmer H. Staffelbach, professor of edueation, 
San Jose State College, was the panel represen- 
tative for idealism, which is treated in the chap- 
ter written by Herman Harrell Horne, profes- 
sor of the history and philosophy of education, 
New York University. James L. Hagerty, dean, 
Saint Mary’s (Calif.) College, defended the 
point of view presented in the chapter written 
by Mortimer J. Adler, associate professor of 
the philosophy of law, the University of Chi- 
cago, whose basie eoncepts are closely allied 
to Aristotelianism. Father Wilfred Mallon was 
the able substitute for his colleague at St. 
Louis University, Father William J. MeGucken, 
who contributed the chapter explaining the 
Catholie view of the aims of education. 

Professor Brubacher, who presided over the 


panel, opened the discussion with the statement 
that the preparation of Part I within the period 
of time in which this nation was gradually 
swerving from its resolution to maintain peace 
to a forthright commitment to active participa- 
tion in a world-wide war is in itself a significant 
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index of the rdle of philosophy in the organiza- 
tion of educational systems and the determina- 
tion of educational procedures. Such a review 
of the several philosophies that have guided the 
voluntary actions of intelligent peoples through 
revolutionary as well as slow-moving changes in 
social and economie practices loses nothing of 
its value or timeliness with respect to the ulti- 
mate aims of education as a result of this na- 
tion’s entrance into the war. Philosophical dis- 
cussions of the fundamental purposes of edu- 
cation constitute the framework of the history 
of education as we know it. The tremendous 
social and economie changes of the past cen- 
tury have served rather to accentuate than to 
dissipate popular interest in the outcomes of 
different systems of education; so much so, in 
fact, that members of the teaching profession 
are now commonly admonished by educational 
authorities to formulate or adopt an educational 
philosophy for their own individual guidance. 
The call for the present Yearbook, Professor 
Brubacher asserted, arose from the fact that so 
many members of the profession know so little 
about the different philosophies now influencing 
the programs of American schools and colleges. 

The audience was aptly conditioned for the 
discussion of the issues with which the panel 
was concerned by means of a brief, uninter- 
rupted statement by each member of the panel 
in response to Professor Brubacher’s first ques- 
tion “Do you think the system of philosophy 
you represent is the true philosophy?” The 
series of pronouncements thus elicited led to a 
spirited debate of the fundamental question of 
the singleness of truth and the bases of human 
knowledge or understanding of the truth. 
Stimulated by the Catholie claim for the certi- 
tude of revelation, the representatives of other 
systems of thought expounded their views on 
the nature of evidence. In the application of 
these varying concepts to the practical problems 
of human life, the exponents of the Catholic 
and the Aristotelian viewpoints, although differ- 
ing with respect to the foundations of truth, 
were agreed that if things are true they work 
to the best interests of man. The realist, the 
experimentalist and the idealist, rejecting both 
the Catholic and the Aristotelian chaims for the 
singleness of truth, held that the sanction for 
truth is to be sought in its conformity with 
reality and agreed that those things which work 
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for the good of mankind are to be accepted as 
assuredly based upon truth; yet within the 
frame of this concurrence, there were observable 
points of difference in these three philosophies, 
as when the idealist insisted upon a clearer 
recognition of spiritual values and the experi- 
mentalist qualified his acceptance of a given 
truth as subject to verification in the general- 
ized experience of other competent observers. 
Thus for nearly two hours the audience followed 
with intense interest the friendly argument of 
scholarly representatives of different schools of 
thought as each defended his 
challenged the position of another member of 


own belief or 


the panel on questions pertaining to the nature 
and destiny of man, knowledge and how it is to 
be acquired, moral education, the relation of the 
individual to society and the role of freedom 
and of authority in a democratic theory of edu- 
eation. At the close of the panel discussion, the 
interest of the audience was manifested by a 
number of questions from the floor, more than 
could be considered by the panel because of the 
lateness of the hour. 

Part Il of the Yearbook, “The Psychology of 
Learning,” was discussed at a joint meeting 
with the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation on the afternoon of February 23. An 
audience of more than three hundred persons 
assembled in Humboldt Hall at the Empire 
Hotel. T. R. MeConnell, professor of eduea- 
tional psychology, 
president of the AERA and chairman of the 
Yearbook committee, presided over the meeting 
and introduced the discussion by explaining the 
purposes and plan of organization of the Year- 
book. A critique of the first section of this 
volume was presented by Harold A. Carter, 
University of California. Professor Carter's 
paper emphasized the value of the comparative 
treatment of the concepts of learning, condi- 
tioning, connectionism and the field theory of 
learning, each of which is expounded in two 
chapters of Part II, written independently by 
well-known advocates of the theory in question. 
Stephen M. Corey, the University of Chicago, 
reviewed the second section of Part II, which is 
devoted to the consideration of the implications 
of the above-mentioned theories for such prob- 
lems of instruction as motivation, emotional be- 
havior, practice, language and meaning, prob- 


University of Minnesota, 
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lem solving and the organization and sequence 
of the curriculum. Professor Corey noted par- 
ticularly the significance of the generalizations 
appearing so frequently in the discussion of 
these problems and emphasized the value of 
these as guides to the improvement of teaching 
for those classroom teachers who are able to re 
late the principles enunciated to specifie class 
room procedures. 

The last 
paper presented by Charles H. Judd, professor 


number of this program was the 
emeritus of education, the University of Chi 
cago, on the “Importance of Research on Learn 
Dr. Judd declared 


that much of the research in this field does not 


ing in the School Situation.” 


give adequate recognition to the effect on learn 
ing of the conditions imposed by the organized 
that 
through language is qualitatively different from 


school and stressed the point learning 
the processes exemplified in controlled experi 
ments in animal psyehology. The general dis 
cussion which followed the program was enliv 
ened by Chairman MeConnell’s utilization of a 
series of quotations from Dr. Judd’s own writ 
ings in support of the plan of the present Year 
book; and the audience found further enjoy- 
ment in Dr. Judd’s rejoinder and his reply to 
questions from the floor. 

At the close of the Saturday evening meeting, 
the members of the society who were present in 
the audience remained for a short business ses 
sion. Chairman Bagley, referring to the loss 
sustained by the society last year in the death 
of two of its most distinguished members, Guy 
Montrose Whipple and Paul H. Hanus, pro- 
posed the following resolutions which were 
unanimously adopted by the members of the 
society. 

The National Society for the Study of Education 
regrets the death on August 1, 1941, of Guy Mont- 
rose Whipple, for twenty-five years its secretary 
and editor. It was largely through Dr. Whipple’s 
devoted and efficient its behalf that 
the society has attained its present status and in- 


activities in 


fluence as an outstanding organization for the pro 
motion of educational research, the publication of 
the findings of research and the evaluation of these 
findings through and impartial discussion. 
Although an aceount of Dr. Whipple’s life and of 


his distinguished services to the society and to the 


open 


cause of education has been prepared for, and is 
published in, the 41st Yearbook, the society takes 
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the oceasion of this open meeting to express the 
keen sense of the great loss that it has sustained 
and to convey to Dr. Whipple’s family its sincere 
sympathy. 

Through the death of Paul Henry Hanus, Decem- 
ber 14, 1941, the National Society for the Study 
of Edueation lost one of its earliest active mem- 
bers, one of its early presidents (1909-10) and 
one of the five persons who up to the present time 
have been elected to honorary membership. 

Professor Hanus had been a prominent leader in 
American education for more than fifty years. A 
native of Germany, brought to the United States 
by his parents at the age of four, he became in 
1890 a professor of pedagogy in what is now the 
In the fol- 


lowing year he went to Harvard University as as- 


Colorado State College of Edueation, 


sistant professor of the history and art of teach- 
ing, the first professorial appointment at Harvard 
in the field of education as such, and one of the 
first university appointments in this field in the 
United States. 
served in that capacity until 1921, when at the age 


of sixty-six he retired as professor emeritus. 


He became a professor in 1901 and 


Professor Hanus rendered pioneer service in 


placing the university study of education on a 
basis. His leadership 
For ten years 


permanent and _ respected 


also extended to many other fields. 


DRebort® . .. 
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(1909-19) he was a member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education; in 1911-12 he directed 
the first survey of the New York City public schools, 
which was the first educational survey to appraise 
the work of the schools by the use of objective, 
standardized tests; in 1914 he visited New Zealand 
to study the educational problems of that dominion 
at the request of its government; he was a recog- 
nized authority on vocational education, serving as 
chairman of the Massachusetts State Commission on 
Industrial Education, 1906-09, and as chairman of 
the Executive Board of the Boston Vocation Bu- 
reau, 1909-17; he was the founder of the Harvard 
Teachers Club, which in the spring of 1941 cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary in his honor; he was 
an author of distinction and his last book, ‘‘ Adven- 
turing in Education,’’ was published in 1937 when 
he was eighty-two years of age. 

The society expresses its deep regret at the loss 
of one of its most distinguished members, a sense 
of loss tempered only by the knowledge that dur- 
ing his long life he made such notable and endur- 
ing contributions to the cause of education. The 
society extends its sincere sympathy to Mrs. Hanus 
and to those so closely associated with his work in 
Harvard University. 

Netson B. HENRY 

SECRETARY, NSSE 





MUSIC APPRECIATION AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

A SPECIAL effort is made at the University of 
Minnesota to provide on the campus as wide a 
range as possible of eultural opportunities. As 
the years have passed these so-called extracur- 
ricular offerings in the various fields have been 
greatly expanded. Recently a survey was made 
to discover the extent to which opportunities are 
being provided at present in the music-apprecia- 
tion field. 

This survey reveals that the University of 
Minnesota is making available unusual oppor- 
tunities to develop a higher degree of apprecia- 
The benefits of the univer- 
sity’s musie program are shared by the students 


tion for good musie. 


and faculty as well as other members of the 


university community and by the state at large. 

Northrop Memorial Auditorium on the cam- 
pus, with a seating capacity of 5,000, has for 
ten years served as the home of the Minneapolis 


Symphony Orchestra. This famous musical 
organization presents a regular winter series of 
eighteen concerts in addition to extra concerts 
not only on the campus but in downtown Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. There are special low 
rates for students and faculty so as to bring 
the concerts within the means of as large a cam- 
pus group as possible. The orchestra also pre- 
sents special series of concerts for school chil- 
dren and for students. 

For some years the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra presented a series of Sunday morning 
half-hour radio concerts. The programs origi- 
nated with WLB, the university radio station, 
and have been broadeast also by a network of 
stations so as to reach as wide an area as pos- 
sible. 

Each season an Artists Course of six numbers 
is presented by the university in Northrop 
Memorial Auditorium. This series brings to the 
campus and makes available to the university 
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community and the general public outstanding 
musical performers, both vocal and instrumen- 
tal. 

Every Thursday morning during the academic 
year, the university organist gives a half-hour 
recital in Northrop Memorial Auditorium pre- 
ceding the regular weekly convocation. The 
numbers played are selected from the works of 
ereat composers whose compositions are best 
adapted to organ presentation. 

Much has been done in the past in connection 
with the activities of the Union. 
Twice each week at the noon period two hours 
are devoted to the presentation of fine music. A 
member of the staff of the General College is in 
charge of the hour and he selects the programs, 
whieh are presented by means of recordings 
from the General recording 

The General College musie laboratory 


Minnesota 


taken College 
library. 
is the source from which are drawn the program 
notes that accompany each composition. This 
listening hour began in January, 1938. 

The union has a library of 175 records from 
which students may borrow without charge for 
as long a period as five days. The lending 
library is open three days a week for two hours 
each day. This service began in January, 1939, 
and almost from the very beginning, the de- 
mands of borrowers have exceeded the available 
supply of records. 

With the opening of the new $2,000,000 Coff- 
man Memorial Union in the fall of 1940, the 
opportunities for hearing good musie have been 
greatly expanded. The building is equipped 
with a centralized sound system, and loud- 
speakers are located in all of the lounges, game- 
rooms and publie eating places and the Fine 
Arts Room. The centralized system 
makes it possible to distribute to any or all 
rooms equipped with loudspeakers either radio 
Whenever radio 


sound 


programs or recorded musie. 
programs of high-grade music are available, they 
are presented over the system. Such programs 
are frequently supplemented by the use of 
recordings. Since the opening of Coffman 
Memorial Union, the regular semiweekly noon 
listening hours have been presented to capacity 
audiences in the Fine Arts Room, which seats 
150 persons. 

Another activity at the union is the musical 


program consisting of live talent presented for 
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an hour each Sunday afternoon. Organists, 


pianists, string quartets and other musical 


groups are featured. Another series presents 
the university band. In previous years four or 
five band concerts have been given in the main 
lounge, but with the improved facilities now 
available, these programs are being expanded 
and will be presented in the new ballroom. 
Opportunities for both 


appreciation are provided under the auspices of 


participation and 


the department of music. There are three or- 
ganizations of a choral nature: the University 
Chorus, the Northrop Singers and the Bach 
Society. Instrumental organizations include the 
Collegium Musicum, the University Symphony 
Orchestra and the chamber-musie classes. In 
addition, 500 different students each year are 
given instruction in musie appreciation in 
classes designed for students not majoring in 
musie. 

The work in musie appreciation carried on in 
the General College is especially noteworthy. 
There is a regular class, ““Musie To-day,” which 
The 


two-semester 


is a year’s course and enrolls 200 students. 
same course is offered also as a 
extension class with an enrolment of 75 persons. 
Then there is the musie laboratory, which is 
open to anyone on the campus a total of 16 
hours each week from Monday through Satur- 
day. In addition, the laboratory is open for two 
hours on one night each week for any student 
registered in the Extension Division. It has a 
seating capacity of 65 and its operation and 
supervision are taken care of by nine student 
assistants. 

The Musie Laboratory contains an unusually 
good selection of recordings totaling 2,000 titles, 
ranging from short numbers recorded on a 
single dise to longer works requiring 6, 8, 10 
It has files of 
all the leading periodicals in the musie field, all 
the best books on music and the related arts, ¢ 


or even as many as 38 records. 


complete collection of operatic scores and a clip- 
ping file kept constantly up-to-date. Competent 
advice for guidance in the purchase of records, 
The as- 
sembling of the necessary data for this service 
has been made possible through the assistance 
rendered by two NYA students. The 2,000 titles 
of recorded musical works are all cross-indexed 
to enable students to select the numbers they 


phonographs and radios is available. 
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wish to have played. Thus musical numbers 
selected by the students are being played con- 
stantly during the regular hours when the Music 
Laboratory is open. Special appointment hours 
are arranged frequently in the late afternoon 
after 4:30 to meet individual requests for the 
longer works. 

All the work in musie appreciation carried on 
in the General College is tied in, and wherever 
possible correlated with, musical events on the 
campus, in downtown Minneapolis and St. Paul 
and on the radio. Attention is called orally to 
unusual listening opportunities and notices of 
musical events of all sorts are distributed and 
posted on the bulletin boards so as to attract 
as wide an interest as possible. 

The University of Minnesota radio station, 
WLB, renders a very considerable service to a 
large part of the state in devoting approxi- 
mately twenty hours each week to making avail- 
abel every type of worthy music. Although pro- 
gram offerings range from the more important 
light which the 
rhythmie and melodie elements predominate, it 


musical works to musie in 
has been found neither necessary nor desirable 
to present popular musie of the “jazz” and 
“swing” varieties. 

For ten years, a weekly course in musie ap- 
The course is 
It is 


the oldest regular series of educational broad- 


preciation has been broadeast. 
supplemented by a free listener’s manual. 


casts originated by any Minnesota radio station. 
Although some sections of the course have be- 
come standardized, for the most part the subject 
matter has been changed each year and entirely 
different musical examples are used each season. 
The 1940-41 series, for example, consisted of 38 
weekly half-hour lessons presented on Thursday 
mornings at eleven o’clock. This music-appre- 
ation series has the endorsement of the radio 
committee of the Minnesota Edueation <Asso- 
ciation and of the State Department of Edu- 


cation. Thus it is suitable for use in junior 


Research... 
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and senior high schools as well as for adult 
listeners. There is evidence that this program 
has a large listening audience. 

On the instructional side, there is also a radio 
band clinic presented during the second semester 
each year to assist high-school bands especially 
in preparing the year’s contest numbers. 

WLB has in the past presented for five or six 
hours each week programs by WPA musical 
groups, the Minnesota Symphony Orchestra, the 
Minnesota Symphonie Band, the Jubilee Singers 
and occasional solo and chamber-musie pro- 
grams by musicians drawn from these groups. 

Sinee the spring of 1940, WLB has broadeast 
the NBC 


as well as a number of other important non- 


Damrosch Musie Appreciation Hour 


commercial network programs. 

The rest of WLB’s musical programs con- 
sists in the presentation of recordings. Listen- 
ers now realize that recorded musie is just as 


When the 


same care is devoted to its presentation as to a 


modern and scientifie as radio itself. 


studio program, as good or even better results 
are achieved. The recorded programs presented 
by WLB have met with marked success because 
they are planned by musicians who make use of 
an elaborate system that has been developed for 
indexing, programing and broadeasting. 

These various projects in musie appreciation 
constitute the present program at the University 
A considerable advance has been 
Even greater 


of Minnesota. 
made during the past ten years. 
progress is anticipated in the ten years that le 
ahead. There are two factors in particular that 
will play a major part in future gains: (1) the 
more extensive cultural, recreational and social 
program made possible by the construction of 
Coffman Memorial Union and (2) the recent 
completion of new, modern facilities for the 
5,000-watt university radio station, WLB. 
Tracy F. TYLER 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 





INFORMING COLLEGE FRESHMEN OF 
THEIR TEST SCORES 


In Scnoo, AND Society, January 11, 1941, 


R. K. Compton presented the results of a ques- 


tionnaire regarding the practice of 331 collegiate 
institutions in informing the freshmen of their 
seores on the American Council on Edueation 


Psychological Examination. It appears that 
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there is a wide variety of practices in this mat- 
ter. On the one hand, 168 institutions, or 50 
per cent. of the institutions reporting, stated 
that “none of the freshmen were given their 
exact percentile scores,” while on the other 
hand, 21 institutions, or 6 per cent., “gave all 
of the freshmen their exact percentile scores.” 
The remaining 44 per cent. of the institutions 
cave only general information about test results, 
or gave the information, general or specific, to 
only a certain percentage of students when they 
deemed it desirable to do so. The psychologists 
who answered Professor Compton’s question- 
naire disagreed as to the desirable practice to 
follow in the matter of informing the freshmen 
of their scores on the Psychological Examina- 
tion. Thus, 53 psychologists gave an “unquali- 
tied yes” answer to the question of whether or 
not the test results should be given to all fresh- 
men, 43 gave a “qualified yes” answer to the 
same question, 164 said that the seores on the 
test should be given only to those for whom the 
counselor deems it essential to effective guidance, 
while 47 expressed the opinion that the scores 
should not be given to students at all while they 
are freshmen. 

In view of this divergence in opinion and 
practice, it may be of interest to present here 
the assumptions, the practice and the student 
opinion in Springfield (Mass.) College, which 
gives to all freshmen their exact percentile rat- 
ings not only on the American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination but on a variety of other 
tests of achievement, adjustment and interest.! 
This policy involves the following assumptions: 


1. In his growth toward maturity, the college 
student needs not only to know about the different 
aspects of his personality but also to have a de- 
pendable estimate of his potentialities, and of his 
present state of achievement, interest and adjust- 
ment. To the extent that he knows about these, 
and knows reliably, to that extent—other things 
being equal—he may be expected to plan his present 
activities and future aspirations more intelligently. 
Knowledge of self is an essential first step in self- 
guidance. 


1 The Cooperative English Test, the Cooperative 
Literary Comprehension Test, the Cooperative Gen- 
eral Culture Test, the Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values, the Bell Adjustment Inventory and the 
Strong Vocational Interest Inventory. 
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2. Tests and are not esoteric 


gadgets for miracle makers, and the time is past 


questionnaires 


fortunately when the 1Q was considered to be a 
Delphie Oracle whose whisperings to the ‘‘ex- 


pert’s’’ ear disclosed all the secrets of the un- 


fortunate ‘‘subject.’’ 
use of tests lies in their ability to furnish us esti 


The justification for the 


mates of the student’s abilities, and to help us infer 
(a statistical inference) his future possibilities. 
There is no reason why a freshman should be per 
mitted to hear his doting parents tell him that he 
is the shining light of his generation and not be 
permitted to hear the test telling him that in com- 
parison with other freshmen he stands at the 50th 
percentile and, provided that he makes efficient use 
of his abilities, he may be expected to finish his eol- 


lege course satisfactorily. 


The Practice: Springfield College is a profes- 
sional school for men. After a common fresh- 
man year the students select for their further 
preparation on the college level one of the three 
divisions: Physical Education; Social Group 
Work; 


main funetions which the freshman year is to 


Teacher Edueation. There are four 


perform: 


1. To orient the student to the life and the oppor 
tunities of the college. 

2. To give him the academic background for 
later professional preparation. 

3. To assist the student in an intelligent voca 
tional choice, so that he can select intelligently one 
of the three divisions at the end of the freshman 
year. 

4. To select students who give professional prom- 


se. 


To discharge the last two functions both the 
student and the administration need all the in- 
formation obtainable. The testing program is 
utilized to this end. 

Most of the tests are 


freshmen during the “Freshman Days” 


the 


which 


administered to 


precede the regular registration period in Sep- 
tember. By this arrangement the testing pro- 
gram does not interfere with the school work 
onee it is begun, and the results of the tests are 
available at the start of the college year. In 
fact, the scores on the English test are used for 
the sectioning of the class. The tests are scored 
at once and individual percentiles are ealeulated. 
The Testing Bureau then prepares a profile for 
ach student. This profile includes the name of 
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the test, the student’s score in it and his percen- 
tile rank, together with a graphic representation 
of the rank on a percentile chart. A three-page 
statement explaining the meaning and use of 
percentiles and of tests in general, and giving 
in a paragraph or two the purpose and inter- 
pretation of each test, is also issued by the 
bureau. Each student’s profile is examined 
carefully and students who have very low rat- 
ings, particularly on the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory, are called in for an individual confer- 
The ratings are 
examined carefully by the student and the coun- 


ence. causes for the low 
selor, and interpretation is made of the test 
results. In some eases this is the beginning of 
a number of conferences between a particular 
student and the counselor until the problem a 
student is facing has reached a satisfactory 
solution. 

The profiles are given to the students in the 
course, “Introduction to Education.” Some- 
thing must be said about this course so that the 
introduction of the profiles into it may be cor- 
rectly understood. It is a group-guidance 
course, meeting three times a week in six sec- 
tions, each containing not more than 25 students. 
The first part of the course is devoted to educa- 
tional guidance; t.e., problems pertaining to the 
freshman’s orientation to college, to his effective 
use of time, to methods of study, reading, ad- 
justment, participation in extracurricular activi- 
ties, ete., which are considered in detail with as 
much attention as possible to the needs of indi- 
vidual students. The course contains a substan- 


tial amount of legitimate subject matter in 
education and psychology, which in every in- 
stance is directly related to the student’s prob- 
lems as an individual, as a college student and 
as a member of a social group. The second 
part of the course is devoted more specifically 
to voeational guidance. Here consideration is 
directed toward the world of work, toward the 
study of the specifie occupations in which the 
student is interested, toward the study of the 
student’s abilities, interests, adjustments and 
purposes and toward the specific circumstances 
related to the profession he wishes to pursue. 
At this 
for at this time it is expected that they will be 


interest. After each 


point the profiles are introduced, 


of immediate use and 


student has received his profile, the instructor 
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gives a detailed interpretation of it, trying to 
relate it to the student’s problems in his eduea- 
tional and vocational planning. Individual 
questions are encouraged and conferences after 
the class period are held whenever it is deemed 
desirable to do so. As part of the requirement 
of the course, the student prepares a paper on 
the profession he expects to follow, incorporat- 
ing in this paper an evaluation of his own 
abilities and interests in relation to the require- 
ments of the profession selected. 

It should be added that these profiles become 
part of the student’s cumulative record in school 
and are made use of by the students and the 


counselors throughout the student’s college 
vareer. The test results on this profile are sup- 


plemented by other tests, given when deemed 
desirable, by the student’s case record, by his 
high-school record and by other observations 
and information seeured throughout the period 
of his connection with the student body. The 
counselor uses the test results in collaboration 
with all other information about the student. 
During the second term of the freshman year, 
each student has an individual conference with 
During this conference, the stu- 
dent’s work for the past term is reviewed; his 
plans for the rest of the year are considered; 
the divisional classification for the next year 
is decided upon, and questions regarding the 
relation of the profile to the student’s educa- 
tional and vocational program and plans are 
examined in detail. Arrangements are also 
made for future conferences in the case of stu- 
dents who need further assistance. 

Student Opinion. At the end of the fall term 
during the academic year, 1940-41, the fresh- 
men were requested to answer either “Yes” or 


his counselor. 


“No” to the following questions: 


1. Have the psychological tests (all the tests 
which appeared on the Profile handed to you in 
class) helped you in any way to understand your- 
self better as to your abilities, achievement in 
various fields, interests, and adjustment? 

2. Have they assisted you in any way in con- 
nection with your educational and vocational plan- 
ning? 

3. Was the advantage you received from them 
commensurate with the time and effort you gave in 
taking them? 

4. Do you feel that we should continue such a 
program with each incoming Freshman class? 
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TABLE 1 
OPINION ON FRESHMAN TEST PROFILE 


Question 

Ilave the tests helped you to understand yourself? 

Have they assisted you in connection with your educ. 
and voc. planning? 

Was the advantage commensurate with time and effort 
in taking the tests? 

Should we continue the tests with each incoming fresh- 
man class? 

Should the results of these tests be given to students 
or faculty counselors ? 


5. Should the results of these tests be given to 
students (as was done) or kept by the faculty 
counselors for their use? 


The answers to these questions are presented 
in Table 1. 

In interpreting the “No” 
answers, particularly to question No. 2, it must 


percentage of 


be borne in mind that most of the students enter- 
ing Springfield College have made a vocational 
decision before they enter. The comments made 
by some students who answered question No. 2 


Thus: 


I already had my mind made up in the direction 


negatively bear testimony to this fact. 


the tests indicated. 

In the testing program I found the tests to hold 
true to the conclusions I had drawn before the tests 
were given. 

I knew what I wanted to be. 

I feel that these tests are very helpful to a per- 
son of the average freshman rank who is undecided 
They are not so much of a 
revelation to one like myself who has found the 
(This is an older 


as to his life work. 


hard way what he wants to be. 
student. ) 


Not all the students commented on the testing 
A few other representative opinions 
will be of interest. 


program. 


I think a majority of the students who come to 
Springfield have in mind what they want to do in 
later life. All these tests just made me more con- 
fident that I should take physical education. 

I think the testing program was excellent as it 
pointed out my weak and strong points. It also 
verified my choice of occupation. 

An excellent program, should be continued. 

I think it’s very worth while. It told me what 
I think I should know, my strong as well as my 
weak points, and you must know yourself before 
you can plan your future to any great extent. 


From the answers given by the group of 
freshmen in this sampling, it is apparent that 


Yes In doubt No 


90 per cent. _— 10 per cent. 


63 “ ie 1 per cent. se" “ 
83 “ “ 2 “ “ 15 oe “a 
96 “ nd — } “e “ 


Kept by counselor 
4 per cent. 


Given to student 
96 per cent. — 


the overwhelming majority of Springfield stu- 
dents are convinced of the usefulness of a psy- 
the 
described, and almost all desire that the test 


chelogieal testing program such as one 
results be given to the student. 
SetH ARSENIAN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
SPRINGFIELD (MAss.) COLLEGE 


sensiaee > ) LY; , 
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BocHNER, RUTH, and FLORENCE HALPERN. The 
Clinical Application of the Rorschach Test. Pp. 


x+216. Grune and Stratton, 443 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 1942. $3.00. 
Represents the work of a number of years of study 
and application of this test at Bellevue Psychiatric 
Hospital. It is a practical book for one interested in 
using, or learning to use, the Rorschach test. 

a 


BoyD, JESSIE (chairman of compilation committee). 
A Basic Book Collection for High Schools. Pp. 
193. Compiled by a joint committee of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, National Education 
Association and National Council of Teachers of 
English; published by American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 1942. $2.00. 

Annotated, 
* 


CAMPBELL, DoaK S. Professional and Non-Pro- 


fessional Masters’ Degrees. Pp. 6. The Confer- 
ence of Deans of Southern Graduate Schools. 
1941. 


May be obtained from Roger P. McCutcheon, Tulane 
University, New Orleans. 


DUNBAR, CLARENCE P. Selected Bibliography of 
Bibliographies on Subjects Related to National 
Defense (Bibliography Series, No. 2). Pp. ii+ 
29. Bureau of Educational Research, Louisiana 
State University. 1942. Gratis. 

® 

FRASER, HucH RUSSELL (prepared by). Govern- 
ment Sources of Information on National Defense 
(Edueation and National Defense Series Pamph- 
let No. 2—Preliminary edition). U. S. Office of 
Education. Pp. iv+50. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
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GATES, ARTHUR I., ARTHUR T. JERSILD, T. R. Mc- 
CONNELL and Ropert C, CHALLMAN. Educational 
Psychology. Pp. xviii+ 805, Illustrated. Mae- 
millan. 1942. $3.00. 
Aims to provide a survey of the facts and principles 
of educational psychology which will be of most value 
to students preparing for teaching, and material to 
help the teacher to see his professional activities 
with “deeper insight and in broader relationships 
and to carry forward his work with more competence 
and satisfaction.’ 

e 


GILEs, H. H., S. P. McCuTcHEN and A. N. ZECHIEL. 
‘¢Exploring the Curriceulum—The Work of the 
Thirty Schools from the Viewpoint of Curric- 
ulum Consultants.’’ Adventure in American 
Education, Vol. 2 (PEA Publications, Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College). Pp. 
xxiv +362. Harper. 1942. $ 
An account of the changes in curriculum and ways 
of teaching, administration and organization which 
were brought about in the 30 schools and the re- 
sponse by teachers, pupils and parents. SCHOOL AND 
Socie.y listed the first in this series, “The Story 
of the Eight-Year Study,” by Wilford M. Aikin, Feb- 
ruary 21 





GREENLEAF, WALTER J. Medicine. Leaflet No. 6 
(revised 1941). Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education. Pp. 
24. Washington: Government Printing Office. 
1941. 10¢; quantity rates. 

Medicine as a career. 
* 


KEOHANE, MARY PIETERS (prepared by). Unit 
Studies in American Problems: Government tn 
Business. Pp. viii+37. Illustrated. Prepared 
for the Committee on Experimental Units of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and published by Ginn and Com- 
pany. 1942. 60¢. 

To be used in developing courses that give major 
attention to the insistent problems of society. 


LEONARD, EUGENIE A., and ANTHONY C, TUCKER. 
‘The Individual Inventory in Guidance Pro- 
grams in Secondary Schools—A Study of Present 
Practices in Seleeted Schools.’’ Vocational Divi- 
sion Bulletin No. 215, Occupational Information 
and Guidance Series No. 7, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Pp. v+60. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1941. 15¢. 


PRESTON, RALPH C. Children’s Reactions to a Con- 
temporary War Situation (Child Development 
Monographs, No. 28). Pp. x+96. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1942. $1.60. 

Data were secured through systematic interviewing 
and testing of 581 children, residents of the New 
York metropolitan area. They ranged from 8 to 15 
years of age and were about equally divided accord- 
ing to sex. The average IQ was 111.3. Items cov- 
ered in the inquiry were based on features of the 
war which were found to be most prominent in the 
news and discussions of the time. The test included 
101 true-false statements, some of which related to 
information and some to attitudes. Additional data 
were collected through interviews with teachers and 
observation of children’s conversations in informal 
situations. 

e 


SavorD, RutH. Special Librarianship as a Career. 


SCHOOL AND 


Schools for Victory. 


STUDEBAKER, JOHN W. 


WHITE, LUKE (prepared by). 


SOCIETY Vou. 55, No. 1423 


Pp. 15. Institute of Women’s Professional Rela 
tions, Connecticut College, New London. Spon- 
sored by the Special Libraries Association. 1942, 
One copy free; additional copies, 10¢ each. 
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Pp. 31. Published by the 
Teachers Union of the City of New York, 114 
East 16th Street. 1942. 

Including ‘‘There Is Need of a New Spirit,” “The 
Curriculum,” “For a Strong America,” “The Schools 
in the Battle for Production,” “A New Type of Adult 
Education,” “Teacher Morale,” “The Schools and the 
War Budget,” “Initiative, Efficiency, Speed !’” 


Specification for Folding Chairs (Series VII— 


School Plant Research—No. 1, Vol. VI). Pp. viii 
+39. Illustrated. American Council on Eduea- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington. 1942. 25¢. 
The need for a factual investigation to determine 
minimal requirements for school furniture and equip- 
ment has been recognized for many years. The pres- 
ent study was organized to conduct this investigation 
and prepare specifications stating the minimal school 
requirements for several of the widely used items of 
equipment, including folding chairs. It deals par- 
ticularly with the development of specifications for 
the various types and styles of equipment commer- 
cially available, hoping thereby to pave the way for 
the solution of the larger aspects of the problem. 


SPRUILL, C. P., JR. Graduate Credit for Workshop 


Courses. Pp. 14. The Conference of Deans of 
Southern Graduate Schools. 1941. 
May be obtained from Roger P. McCutcheon, Tulane 
University, New Orleans. 
e 

Annual Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1941. U.S. Office of 
Education. Pp. vi+120. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1942. 20¢. 
A record of performance of official duties by the staff 
of the U. S. Office of Education and “a partial reflec- 
tion of the trends in organized education during a 
year of national emergency.” 


THORNDIKE, E. L. Thorndike Century Juntor Die- 


tionary (revised). Pp. xx+940. Illustrated. 
Scott, Foresman. 1942. $1.48. 
First published in 1935, this revised edition incor- 
porates several new teaching improvements for help- 
ing children learn and remember the meanings, spell- 
ings and pronunciations of words. 


Non-Government 
Sources of Information on National Defense 
(Education and National Defense Series Pamph- 
let No. 3—Preliminary edition). U.S. Office of 
Education. Pp. xi+44. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

The American Library Association through a finan- 
cial grant made possible the compilation of this list, 
which was directed by Beatrice Winser, librarian, 
Public Library, Newark. It is the first compre- 
hensive index of its type and may prove helpful not 
only to school administrators, supervisors and teach- 
ers, but also to librarians, civic leaders and organiza- 
tions, to discussion groups and to individual citizens. 





Wricut, Evita A. (prepared by). Seventy-Fifth 


Anniversary U.S. Office of Education, 1867-1942. 
Circular No. 208, U. 8. Office of Education. Pp. 
19. Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Materials for use in commemorating the anniversary. 





